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My chief aim (if I have any acquaintance with my 
own heart) has been, both in publick and private life, to 
deserve approbation ; but I have never been without 
an earnest desire to have it too, both living and dead, 
Srom the wise and virtuous. 


The Duchess of Marlborough 


SARAH CHURCHILL 


(1660—1744) 


I 


THE STAGE I8 SET 


IT IS VERY rarely, and then only for a moment, that we 
get the sense of the real being of a person long since dead. 
For a second a voice rings in our ears, a raised hand flashes 
before our eyes, but even so it is only as a memory, not as a 
thing heard with the waking ear, or seen with the living eye. 
A series of portraits, a maze of dancing movements, passes 
over the screen of our minds, and here and there a figure 
frees itself to send out a glance of anger or a smile of 
invitation. It is like friends remembered after decades of 
oblivion, when even the tones of speech are forgotten, the 
features blurred and melting, and the inflections or shades 
of modelling have to be invented to fill in the blanks. But 
there are emotions, events in common, things done or 
endured, to link us with our friends: our sensations are 
grouped around one especial period. ‘This is not so with 
the figures of the past ; chance nodes gather to themselves 
the more vivid pictures : we do not see one, we see two or 
three or four persons, who, against all likelihood, bear the 
same name, and are gathered together in one coffin under 
one belettered tombstone. 

Who, then, is Sarah Churchill, Duchess of Marl- 
borough? What sort of person do we conjure up when 
we hear her name mentioned? ‘To give a word to the 
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qualities she always wore is not enough ; it does not do to 
say termagant, strong-willed, grasping, or to find all her life 
one warfare upon earth: At first there is the girl of dazz- 
ling beauty, with a cascade of golden hair, flitting through 
the Stuart court, laughing among the feathers and the 
finery, tapping the brilliant politicians with her fan while 
she plots light-heartedly for her husband’s advancement. 
The next picture is different: she is middle-aged, though 
still wonderfully beautiful. One watches her sitting on a 
throne only a little lower than Queen Anne’s, and one can 
hardly distinguish in whose hand the sceptre is grasped. 
There is a touch of petulance in her look, a slight frown on 
her forehead, and she is plotting with indomitable energy to 
retain the position won for her husband. ‘Then the last 
long painful phase, a grey-haired woman with her energy 
turned to raging rancour, and still plotting—for what? 
against whom? Feverishly putting in order her memoirs 
to prove that she had always been in the right, not seeming 
to notice that the tide of life had gone beyond her, and that 
it mattered a fig to nobody whether she had been right or 
wrong. ‘These are the pictures we have come to accept. 
Which is the real person? Who is it we mean when we 
say “the Duchess of Marlborough ’ ? 

There is, naturally, a puppet whose course we trace in 
histories and memoirs and letters, through a number of 
years whose complicated events we decide to have been this 
or that. But to weld this person into one coherence seems 
almost impossible. The first vision we perhaps admire and 
like ; we wish we could have been in a room with her, have 
saluted her, have felt drawn into the whirl of her amazing 
vitality. Of the second we should stand in some awe, as 
we do of a dangerous animal, but there would be admiration 
and liking mingled with our fear: at least, we should say, 
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here is an extraordinarily human being against whom to pit 
ourselves, And finally, there is an old woman hunched in 
her chair, or stumping about with a stick, raging at every- 
body, or counting up the endless list of the houses she owns. 
What can we give her but the insufferable, the patronizing, 
pity of posterity, which sees in this figure but another object- 
lesson of the vanity of human wishes, knowing of her, as we 
do not really know of ourselves, that she had to die? What 
was all the pother about? weask. Merely another life, like 
countless other lives. She should have been as wise as we 
should be, had we been dead for nearly two hundred years. 
Sarah Jennings was the third daughter of Mr Jennings, 
of St Albans in Hertfordshire, and was born on the 29th 
May, 1660, in a suburb of that town. Her father, one of 
the twenty-two children of Sir John Jennings (or Jenyns), 
owned the estate of Sandridge in the neighbourhood, could 
sway elections, was, by family tradition, a friend of the Stuarts, 
and enjoyed an income of some four thousand a year. Her 
mother, the daughter and heiress of Sir Gifford Thornhurst, 
came of a rather more distinguished and wealthy family. 
She seems to have been a woman of good sense and character, 
and was a fair example of the best type of English gentle- 
woman. ‘Thus, though Mrs Jennings does not seem to 
have cared much for court life, she felt she had to provide 
for her daughters (her two sons would absorb the estate), so 
she sent her eldest daughter, Frances, to be maid of honour 
to Anne Hyde, Duchess of York. La Belle Fennings rapidly 
became famous as a court beauty, and was assailed for 
favours from every quarter of a frolicsome court. But she 
scornfully repelled all advances, even those of the Duke, 
publicly scattering his unopened billets-doux, and behaving 
altogether with high-spirited independence. With such an 
elder sister to look after her, there could be no harm in 
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sending little Sarah also to court; and there, before her 
twelfth birthday, she joined Frances. No doubt she liked the 
court of the Duchess, who prided herself upon collecting _ 
grace and beauty about her and who was a good and sensible 
friend to her maids ; but in 1671, not long after Sarah had 
joined her, she died. 

Then, at the end of 1673, Sarah Jennings had a new 
mistress in an exquisitely beautiful and happy child, hardly 
older than herself, so fated as soon to be known as ‘the 
Queen of Tears,’ the unfortunate Princess of Modena, who 
at this period married the Duke of York. Sarah does not 
seem to have lived at this court from the beginning so much 
as often to have been there, rather as a playmate to the Lady 
Anne, the Duke’s daughter by his first marriage, than as a 
maid of honour. For the Duke of York’s daughters did 
not ‘come to court’ officially until 1674, when Crowne’s 
Calisto was played, two added parts, not in the original of 
Ovid, being taken by Sarah, aged fourteen, and Anne, aged 
ten. Sarah was not as beautiful as her renowned sister, but 
she had more than her fair share of good looks, and a won- 
derful mass of golden hair. Above all she had a winning 
liveliness, a quick wit, and an amazing candour of speech. 
She always said what she thought, and never flattered any- 
body. She was evidently something of an imp, a laughing 
romp of a pretty girl with much of the tom-boy about her, 
though she could at will be precociously dignified. She 
had nothing of the servility of the courtier—her looks were 
far too good for that ; and brought up as an equal with the 
highest in the land, she acquired all that independence of 
thought and action which is the privilege of aristocrats in 
all walks of life. ‘To be able not to care a jot for anybody 
is the only really enviable position, and Sarah, who had a 
will of her own, evidently enjoyed it very much. From 
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the very first she seems to have been able to get her way, 
for when in 1676 her mother wished to remove her 
from the dangers of a dissolute court, fearing she might 
follow in the tracks of two other maids of honour whose 
condition was unmistakable, ‘the young one complained to 
the Duchess that if her mother was not put out of St James’s, 
where she had her lodgings to sanctuary her from debt, she 
would run away.’ ‘The affair was smoothed over for a 
time ; but a month later Sarah gained her first decisive 
victory : her mother was ordered ‘to leave the court and 
her daughter in it.” The girl of sixteen had won. 

But there was a very special reason why she wanted to 
stay at the Duchess’s court, for attached to the Duke as 
Groom of the Bedchamber was a young officer, some ten 
years her senior, Colonel John Churchill. He was ad- 
mittedly a most captivating person, with every courtly 
charm, whom Sarah had first noticed because he danced 
so well : it seemed to her that ‘every step he took carried 
death with it.’ He was invariably gentle and kindly, always 
sensible and straightforward, not one of those smart wits to 
talk-with whom was a perpetual and wearisome competition 
in repartee. He had all the generosity of strength, but if 
he was simple and even homely, no man was ever pert with 
him. He was obviously beautiful to the eye, and notori- 
ously brave, having already distinguished himself in battle. 
Nor was he altogether unknown in softer battlefields than 
those of Tangier and Flanders, though he was no rake. 
In any case, Sarah loved him. He on his side was equally 
attracted by her, and the correspondence between them 
began when he was twenty-five, and she was fifteen. “The 
worst of it was that neither made for the other what parents 
and the world consider a ‘ good match.’ Sarah was not yet 
heiress to the Sandridge estates, and did not seem likely to 
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become so; Churchill had practically no money at all, and 
was a mere commoner without much importance, who 
would receive nothing from his father, Sir Winston Churchill. 
Sarah did not care; she wanted him. She refused brilliant 
offers, notably one from.the Earl of Lindsay, afterwards 
Marquis of Ancaster. Churchill was equally determined ; 
and it may as well be said here, that whatever slurs may be 
cast upon the characters of these two, however much they 
may be accused of coldness of heart, of venality, of continual 
calculation, their match was a pure love match, a romance 
which lasted till both were dead. ‘There can be no doubt 
but that they were passionately devoted to one another all 
their lives. She, perhaps, was more fierce and possessive than 
is quite pleasant to over-cultured tastes; Lord Wolseley 
called hers a ‘ tiger-like affection’; and on the other side 
there can be no clearer proof of the depth of Churchill’s 
nature than his lifelong solicitude for his wife, his readiness, 
his desire even, at any moment to abandon his career and 
live quietly with her. But she was too ambitious to allow 
that, ambitious for him ; since it cannot justly be said that 
she aspired only for herself. Her pride in him after his 
death, when she had nothing more to gain, reaches almost 
fantastic heights. 

But during their courtship he was not quite so definite 
as she was: under family pressure he vacillated. He was 
then a young man of twenty-six with his way to make ; he 
suffered from headaches, and probably had a mortal dislike 
of family rows. Miss Jennings was only sixteen ; who 
could tell how she would turn out? Love, as far as he 
could see, was no lasting thing. Why shatter a career for 
an ephemeral passion? It sounds cold, but he was ob- 
viously struggling desperately. It is no easy situation : the 
romantic movement had not begun, there was no worship 
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of love for love’s sake, and it was not until his last days that 
he liked to see 4// for Love performed. Like a great many 
young men, though very much moved, he rebelled against 
the slavery of love, while she would have no half-measures. 
If she could not have him completely, she would not have 
him at all. In fact, to begin with, she was more in love 
than he was. ‘There is no need to say, as all biographers 
have hitherto done, that her behaviour was petulant and 
proud just because she was not sweetly submissive. She 
was very young, very green; her flame burned brightly 
and ardently, and she expected much, not having reached 
the disillusioned tolerance of middle age. We get a glimpse 
of one lovers’ tiff, when Churchill had evidently tried to 
show his independence, and she writes : 


At four o’clock I would see you, but that would hinder 
you from seeing the play, which I fear would be a great 
affliction to you, and increase the pain in your head, which 
would be out of anybody’s power to ease until the next 
new play. ‘Therefore, pray consider, and without any com- 
pliment to me, send me word if you can come to me without 
any prejudice to your health. 


He, on his side, used to write such letters as this : 


If your happiness can depend upon the esteem and love 
I have for you, you ought to be the happiest thing breathing, 
for I have never anybody loved to that heat I do you. I 
love you so well that your happiness I prefer much above 
my own; and if you think meeting me is what you ought 
not to do, or that it will disquiet you, I promise you I will 
never press you more to do it. As I prefer your happiness 
above my own, so I hope you will sometimes think how well 
I love you ; and what you can do without doing yourself 
an injury, I hope you will be so kind as to do it—I mean 
in letting me see that you wish me better than the rest of 
mankind ; and in return I swear to you that I will never 
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love anything but your dear self, which has made so sure a 
conquest of me that, had I the will, I had not the power 
ever to break my chains. Pray let me hear from you, and 
know if I shall be so happy as to see you to-night. 

He had not the power to break his chains ; but he tried 
to do so. Perhaps there were too many tiffs; like most 
men of action Colonel Churchill probably had a terror of 
scenes, hating to be nerve-wracked, and the family grew 
pressing. ‘They prepared a marriage for him with the witty 
Catherine Sedley. He half fell in with their scheme, and 
the French ambassador, Barillon, wrote to Louis in Novem- 
ber 1676, that at a ball given by the Duchess of York 
“Sarah Jennings had a greater wish to cry than to dance, 
Churchill, who is her lover, says he is in consumption, and 
that he must have a change of air in France. I wish, not- 
withstanding, that I were as well as he is. ‘The truth is, 
he wishes to get out of this love affair. His father wishes 
him to marry a relation, very rich and very ugly, and will 
not consent to his marriage to Mademoiselle Jennings. He 
is believed to be somewhat worldly himself.’ 

Sarah was deeply hurt. She begged him ‘ to renounce 
an attachment which militated against his worldly prospects.’ 
She declared that she would herself go abroad, with her 
sister Frances, now Countess of Hamilton. Again she 
wrote, evidently on his asking to be allowed to explain : 

As for seeing you, I am resolved I never will in private 
nor in public if I could help it ; and as for the last, I fear 
it will be some time before I can order so as to be out of 
your way of seeing me; but surely you must confess that 
you have been the falsest creature upon earth to me. I 
must own that I believe I shall suffer a great deal of trouble, 
but I will bear it, and give God thanks, though too late I 


see my error. 
It was too much for him ; he could not break his chains, 
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but he could with Catherine Sedley (who consoled herself 
by becoming the mistress of James), though it took a great 
deal of passionately worded wooing before Sarah would 
forgive him. And for this she is called arrogant and a 
shrew !_ Was it not perfectly reasonable, and still perfectly 
loving, to tell him : 

If it were sure that you have that passion for me which 

you say you have, you would find out some way to make 
yourself happy—it is in your power. ‘Therefore press me 
no more to see you, since it is what I cannot in honour 
approve of, and if I have done too much, be so good as to 
consider who was the cause of it. 
If she made him suffer for his lapse, was she not quite right ? 
There is no space to go further into this question : the 
curious may see much of the correspondence in Wolseley’s 
Marlborough. All goes to show that this was as sound a 
romantic love affair as ever there was; but it seemed 
practically hopeless. At last the kind-hearted young Duchess 
came to the rescue and provided funds; so the romance 
fittingly concluded with a secret marriage, probably early 
in 1678. 

To the outside observer the next few years of Mrs 
Churchill’s life seem very ordinary and domestic, a routine 
of following her husband about from one place to another, 
except when prevented either by the nature of his mission 
—for he now began to be employed as a diplomatic agent— 
or by childbearing. She stayed with Sir Winston and Lady 
Churchill at Mintern, or at her mother’s home at Sand- 
ridge, getting on as best she could on inadequate funds and 
imperfect sympathy. She did not live on the best of terms 
with her mother-in-law, but Sarah was not to blame; she 
did her best, as may be seen from her husband writing to 


her, in one of his charming love-letters : 
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I have received yours of the 1oth, with a copy of the 
letter you writ my mother, which if she takes anything ill 
that is in that letter, you must attribute it to the peevishness 
of old age, for really I think there is nothing in it that she 
ought to take ill. I take it very kindly that you have writ 
to her again, for she is my mother, and hope at last she will 
be sensible that she is to blame for being peevish. 


Sarah had written to Lady Churchill asking her to be god- 
mother to their first child, and had got no answer. “The 
child was Harriot, born at the end of 1679, who did not 
survive infancy. ‘Their next child, Henrietta, was born in 
July 1681; Anne was born on the 12th of January, 
either 1683 or 16843; Jack in January 1686. Another 
daughter, Betty, was given to them in March 1687, Mary 
came in July 1689, and Charles in August 1690. ‘There 
seems also to have been another son born to them, who died 
in infancy. Unfortunately, none of her letters to her hus- 
band are preserved, as she gave him orders to burn them, 
and he unluckily obeyed ; but we have many of his, breath- 
ing warm love, or full of a simple domestic bliss, and a 
tremendous pleasure in playing with his children. She does 
not appear to have been quite such a good correspondent as 
he was ; we see from some of his answers that he got well 
scolded if he missed a post, while in other letters he over- 
flows with gratitude for the ‘ kindness’ she expresses for him 
in some of her missives. And we can see that, at any 
rate until 1683, they both constantly had thoughts of retir- 
ing from court life and settling happily in the country. For 
they were so often separated ; they were always travelling 
to Holland or to Scotland in the wake of the exiled Duke. 
There seemed to be no peace, only a succession of hazardous 
prospects. 

Yet it is plain that these were the most important years 
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in the development of the future Duchess ; they were her 
education, for before that she had scarcely ever read a book, 
and had spent her spare time at playing cards. The girl 
we have so far seen probably took little interest in public 
affairs ; but now her husband’s duties, and her care for his 
safety, forced her to become politically minded. No one in 
their position could afford to stand outside. It was becom- 
ing increasingly clear that sooner or later everybody would 
have to make a definite choice in the great politico-religious 
agitation that was shaking the country. In the autumn of 
1678 the nation was horrified, alarmed, puzzled, by the 
Popish Plot, half invented, half revealed, by the monstrously 
long wagging chin of Titus Oates. “There was, of course, 
a real Popish plot: the Duke of York was determined to 
re-establish the Roman faith, and with its help govern 
despotically. [he country was racked and rent by the 
brilliant intrigues of Shaftesbury, and the ambitious charm 
of the Duke of Monmouth, while the royal brothers were 
playing a double game with Louis XIV. This is not the 
place to discuss the extraordinarily involved and fascinating 
politics of the period : in the words of Archdeacon Coxe, 
‘We must refer the reader to the histories of the times, for 
an account of the religious and party feuds which agitated 
the parliament and nation for the remaining part of the reign 
of Charles.’ Nevertheless there are some facts that we 
may notice. 

The first result of the Popish Plot was to banish the 
Duke of York at once to Holland, and then to Scotland, 
in connection with which some important points emerge 
for us. One is that Churchill, though absolutely loyal to 
James, working always in his best interests, doing his 
utmost to moderate his sadistic rages in Scotland,*made it 
perfectly clear to William that he would never abandon 
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the Protestant faith, or be party to the predominance of the 
rival sect in England. However, throughout these times, 
probably on his wife’s advice, he kept as far as possible out 
of all party strife, and on one occasion refused the offer of 
a seat in Parliament. “There was too much intemperance 
in these days of Test Acts, Exclusion Bills and Rye House 
Plots, apart from the scandals, treacheries and executions, 
to tempt a careful man. ‘The prudence practised in these 
years must have been of inestimable value as a training for 
that perilous tight-rope dancing no person of note could 
avoid performing immediately after the Revolution. Another 
point to notice is that when Sarah Churchill accompanied 
her husband to Holland, she in some way aroused the 
antagonism of the Princess Mary, who wrote to her sister 
Anne, then with her father in the same country, in terms 
which, even though sometimes polite, admit of no real 
doubt as to her feelings towards Mrs Churchill. 

For Anne was already attached to her with whom she 
had so often played as a child, and it is at this point that the 
extraordinary friendship, without which there would have 
been no great Duchess Sarah, begins to be important. It 
is now time to look more closely at the Lady Anne, and try 
to appreciate the various circumstances, social and psycholo- 
gical, which made possible this amazing alliance. 

On the face of it, there is every reason why Anne should 
have liked her elder playmate, and when they were rather 
older, elder companion. For Anne was a trifle lumpish, 
and admired Sarah’s liveliness. She delighted in plentiful 
and amusing talk, which Sarah could pour out abundantly. 
Above all, she wanted to be ruled, to be commanded, to be 
dominated : in her friendship there was more than a little 
of dog-like confidence : that was what she liked to feel, 
and if Sarah had not a will, nobody had. Moreover, the 
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maid of honour was charming and beautiful, the sort of 
person one would like to have about one. 

But besides these things there was something in the 
atmosphere in which Anne had been brought up which 
would develop to intensity the sentimental attachment a 
young girl normally has for some rather older leader. Female 
society was more separated from male than it has since 
become, and it is as though some of the girls had to play 
the male part in these friendships. They would give each 
other men’s names, often taken from the male parts they 
had acted in theatricals. The most extreme, the most 
extravagant instance, is that of Anne’s elder sister Mary, 
who fixed for support on Frances Apsley, who shortly after 
her royal friend’s marriage became Lady Bathurst. A 
little before her wedding with William, Mary wrote to Miss 
Apsley in this strain : 


I have sat up this night a great deal longer than I used, 
only to tell my dear dear dear dearest dear husband what 
she has heard so often that I am afraid she will be weary of 
hearing it, but still I can’t choose but tell you that I am 
more and more in love with you every time I see you, and 
love you so well that I cannot express it no way but by 
saying I am your louse in bosom and would be very glad 
to be always so near you, near upon any condition. 

Your affectionate friend, 
Mary CLoRINE 


It would be absurd to scent perversity in this ; it is merely 
a girl’s natural sentimentality swollen by circumstance. 
Once Mary had a strong and dominating husband these 
expressions grew tamer. It is possible that had Anne 
found a husband with character, instead of a pumpkin whom 
Charles II tried sober and tried drunk without finding any- 
thing in him, Sarah would never have come to rule her as 
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she did. Yet she deliberately chose Sarah, abandoning in 
her favour another friend, who was, no doubt, not strong 
enough for her. 

Thus it is that the year 1683 became a crucial one in 
the life of Mrs Churchill, for when Anne married Prince 
George of Denmark, she begged her father to let her have 
her friend as one of her bedchamber women, though it is 
probable that her uncle, Lord Rochester, opposed the sug- 
gestion, as he hated the Churchills. However, the applica- 
tion was successful, and the elated Princess wrote to Sarah : 


The Duke has just come in as you were gone, and made 
no difficulties, but has promised me that I shall have you, 
which I assure you is a great joy to me: I should say a 
great deal for your kindness in offering it, but I am not good 
at compliments. 


It looks as though Sarah had proposed the arrangement, not 
necessarily from a desire to rise, but because the extra two 
hundred pounds a year would come in very handy with her 
growing family. But there can be no doubt that from this 
point Sarah began to be ambitious, and the idea of plain 
Colonel and Mrs Churchill retiring to rustic bowers faded 
into the distance. ‘To add to the incitements of fame, at 
the end of the year Churchill was made a Scotch peer, 
being given the Barony of Aymouth. Yet it is curious to 
watch the growth of ambition in these two women, neither 
of whom appears to have cared much for greatness to begin 
with, but who seem to have egged each other on. As yet, 
of course, anything more than idle hopes of power would 
have been mere striving after wind, since Anne’s chances 
of succeeding were small. 

At all events the friendship grew so fast and firm, Anne 
apparently found so little pleasure in the companionship of 
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her husband (in which she conformed to universal opinion), 
that she insisted on her real domestic life being with Sarah, 
who was by far the best-looking and most amusing of all . 
her ladies. Dull Anne still wanted to be entertained, and 
still liked those about her to be gay. No doubt Sarah liked 
her in return, for Anne was agreeable, a little too placid, 
perhaps, but she had a nice face and figure, with an extremely 
pleasant voice, and beautiful hands which she made the most 
of. Besides, she was so friendly. First of all she begged 
Sarah not to ‘ Your Highness’ her at every moment : it was 
chilling ; it made intimacy impossible. Then she suggested 
dropping all titles, and of this transaction we have Sarah’s 
own account : 

‘A friend was what she [the princess] most coveted : 
and for the sake of friendship (a relation which she did not 
disdain to have with me) she was fond even of that equality 
which she thought belonged to it. She grew uneasy to be 
treated by me with the form and ceremony due to her rank ; 
nor could she bear from me the sound of words which 
implied in them distance and superiority. It was this turn 
of mind, which made her one day propose to me, that when- 
ever I should happen to be absent from her, we might in 
all our letters write ourselves by feigned names, such as 
would import nothing of distinction of rank between us. 
Morley and Freeman were the names her fancy hit upon ; 
and she left me to chuse by which of them I would be called. 
My frank, open temper naturally led me to pitch upon 
Freeman, and so the princess took the other; and from 
this time Mrs Morley and Mrs Freeman began to converse 
as equals, made so by affection and friendship.’ 

Such an arrangement made it all the easier for Sarah to 
carry out her principles, for ‘ Young as I was,’ she said later, 
‘when I first became this high favourite, I laid it down as 
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a maxim, that flattery was falsehood to my trust, and in- 
gratitude to my dearest friend.’ 

By this time the Duke of York was again living in 
London, Anne was at the Cockpit in Whitehall, so the 
Churchills were not separated. Lord Churchill was now 
beginning to become richer ; he was making a reputation 
as a business man, and could afford to build himself a fine 
house at Holywell, the suburb of St Albans where his wife 
had been born ; and whatever the public services of both 
husband and wife may have been, there was at this period 
a very pretty background of domestic happiness. When in 
1685 the Duke of York came to the throne as James II, 
he created Churchill Baron Churchill of Sandridge, in the 
County of Hertfordshire, Sarah, her brothers being dead, 
having succeeded to some of the family estates. When, 
shortly afterwards, Lady Clarendon went with her husband 
to Ireland, resigning the post of first lady of Princess Anne’s 
bedchamber, the Princess promoted Lady Churchill to the 
office, ‘ with a satisfaction that was not to be concealed.’ 
No doubt it was a happy change, for Lady Clarendon, 
according to her successor, ‘ looked like a mad woman, and 
talked like a scholar.’ 

‘During her father’s reign, [the Princess] kept her 
court as private as she could, consistent with her station.’ 
Throughout that troubled period she held firm to the 
Protestant faith, resisting her father’s insidious attempts to 
convert her: for though he twice paid her debts, she did 
not read the subversive books he carelessly left about her 
rooms. George of Denmark also remained loyal to his 
creed, thus easing the mind of the public, which had had a 
strong suspicion that he had been purposely chosen by the 
royal brothers for Anne’s husband because he was such a 
fool that it would be child’s play to convert him to anything. 
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Churchill was employed as ambassador to Paris, and in 
various other missions, and remained always loyal to James, 
even when, though made a brigadier-general, he was super- 
seded by a foreigner, Lord Feversham, in the command of 
the troops sent against Monmouth. He was so loyal that 
he even tried to reason with James. But as the reign went 
on, it grew ever more plain that the King was doomed ; the 
gods had decreed his destruction, and were rapidly send- 
ing him mad. The Bloody Assize must have disgusted 
Churchhill, who was always humane ; and things went from 
bad to worse at court and in council, for it was by now 
clear to every eye that James was becoming more and more 
priestridden, and was undoubtedly plotting against that 
State religion, which alone seemed to guarantee the freedom 
of the individual. Churchill could not follow him there. 
“If,” he had said, at the beginning of the reign, ‘if the King 
should attempt to change our religion I will instantly quit 
his service.’ He and his wife must have had many con- 
versations as to what their attitude would be if, or rather 
when, a revolution should come, and really one cannot see 
that there was anything dishonourable in what he did on 
that occasion. He should, perhaps, have declared himself 
a day or two earlier, and not have accepted the command 
of the king’s troops against William ; but such a position 
is very delicate : at best he would only have been sent to 
the Tower, and perhaps he still hoped against hope that 
something would turn up to save the situation. 

But there can be no doubt that the Princess Anne’s 
attitude must have been, if not decided, at least strengthened, 
by the counsels of her chief lady and most intimate friend, 
and it is at this period that we see her ambition beginning to 
sprout, and we guess that Lady Churchill’s also took firm 
root at this point. For it now began to look likely that 
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Anne might after all some day succeed to the throne. ‘The 
king had no son, and William and Mary were apparently 
going to be childless. Anne, in fact, began to see herself 
as queen ; nothing else can account for her behaviour when 
the Prince of Wales was born. She attached herself 
violently to the party which claimed this birth was all a 
fake, that the babe had been smuggled in in a warming- 
pan, and she exulted when she thought the infant was going 
to die. We can definitely say that it was during the reign 
of James II that Sarah Churchill embarked on her strenuous 
and glorious career. 

Whatever decision Mrs Morley and the Freemans had 
come to, they had to put it into execution when William 
landed in November 1688. Churchill and Prince George 
of Denmark accompanied James to Salisbury, where we 
are given the picture of a gloomy, nerve-wracking meal, 
when the news came in of one defection after another. 
Whenever this occurred, the Prince, to cover his uneasi- 
ness, ingeniously remarked Est-i/ possible? ‘Vhat night he 
also went. When James heard the news, he simply asked, 
“Is Est-il possible gone too?’ It did not matter; but 
Churchill’s departure did. James began to make his way 
sadly back to London. 

‘The event put the Princess Anne in a queer position, 
one of those where the ways divide, and the finger-posts 
impartially point ‘To a good conscience’ up either road. 
On the one hand was her loyalty to her husband, on the 
other her duty to her father. But now that from a hated - 
step-mother she had a half-brother (officially so, whatever 
she might privately think), her chances of succession were 
even smaller than if her sister were to become queen. And 
then, she was a staunch Protestant. She sent for Mrs 
Freeman to ask what she was to do. Mrs Freeman was 
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desolated, we suppose ; it wasa nice point. But seeing that 
Prince George had sided with William, could Mrs Morley 
face her injured father? No, Anne declared, she certainly 
could not; ‘she would rather jump out of the window.’ 
But what was she to do? She could not walk out of the 
front door and rush over to William on her husband’s heels. 
Mrs Freeman, however, had no fear of the back stairs, a 
set of which had luckily been made only six weeks before. 
She was a practical woman, and had no doubts whatever as 
to what was to be done. Knowing where the Bishop of 
London had his secret apartments, she was prepared to 
make all arrangements, and went over to him to get a coach, 
which she knew he would be ready to lend, as he had been 
one of those who had invited William over. The house- 
hold apparently went to bed as usual, but after midnight 
Lady Churchill gently led the Princess down the stairs into 
the dark night, where Bishop Compton was waiting with 
the coach. All went well, save that the Princess lost a slipper 
in the mud. ‘They lodged at the bishop’s house that night, 
and the next morning moved on to Lord Dorset’s place in 
Essex. At Copt Hall the Countess lent them coach and 
horses, supplied them with a generous larder, and packed 
them off to Northampton, with the good bishop as captain 
of the horse to protect them on the way. The Princess 
Anne was safe ; and so was Lady Churchill, whose arrest 
had been ordered the day before. 

The latter said in after years that it had all been done 
on the spur of the moment, because Anne had been in a 
great fluster at the news of her husband’s defection ;_ but 
as Anne had sent a letter to her sister a few days before, 
promising that Prince George of Denmark would go over 
to the invader, we are free to see a little more deliberate 
planning in the escape. At any rate, the adventure seems 
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to have agreed very well with Lady Churchill, if we are to 
believe the account of Colley Cibber, who waited on the 
party when they moved on to Nottingham. ‘So clear an 
emanation of beauty,’ he wrote, ‘such a commanding grace 
of aspect struck me into a regard that had something softer 
than the most profound respect in it.’ During the whole 
entertainment his eyes ‘ wanted no better amusement than 
of stealing now and then the delight of gazing on the fair 
object near me.’ 

But the whole thing might yet turn out to be the most 
crazy adventure ; the decision might have been wrong. 
One might think the world was safe for Protestantism, but 
from the very beginning there were set-backs. Churchill 
had moved at just the right moment ; it might seem that 
he, and he alone, had been the deciding weight in the scale 
of the Revolution ; but no sooner had James, at the second 
attempt, got safely across the Channel, than annoyances 
began to crop up. One thought one had William in one’s 
pocket, but it soon became very clear that William was not 
at all the sort of person to be in anybody’s pocket. He 
actually made terms with the people of England. Parlia- 
ment was having a delightful time, debating whether James 
should be recalled, or Mary be made Queen with a Consort, 
or William be made Regent ; they had invented the charm- 
ing word ‘ abdicate ’—the Whigs were so clever at coining 
phrases—when all at once William put his foot down, and 
said that if they did not make him king, he would simply 
go away and leave them to stew in their own juice. Ac- 
cording to Lady Churchill, such behaviour very much sur- 
prised her simple mind. She had thought William would 
come over, and that once he had made them all happy, go 
home again. But she was soon ‘ taught to know the world 
better.” “That incomprehensible trimmer Halifax stepped 
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in, and kingship was decided upon. If William was going 
to be so successfully high-handed, what chance would there 
be for the Princess Anne and her friends? Yet Lady 
Churchill wisely counselled Anne to agree ; it would not 
look well to seem to grab at a crown wrested from her 
father ; and if she did not consent with a good grace, she 
would have to accept with an ill. Dr Tillotson was of the 
same opinion, and his services were enlisted to persuade the 
Princess. Mrs Freeman showed admirable common sense, 
as well as a high sense of duty ; in fact, she bowed to the 
inevitable, and it was absurd to suggest that she did so to 
curry favour with William and Mary. 

All went well to begin with. William created Churchill 
Earl of Marlborough, and showered all sorts of honours 
upon him; he was sworn of the Privy Council, and made 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber. But there was no security 
in these things, and at the crucial moment Sarah made her 
real entry into politics, and showed herself amazingly clever. 
Her swift clear thought grasped that the Princess Anne 
must plainly be seen to stand apart from the usurpers. 
William was quickly becoming unpopular; he was dour 
and stand-offish, and preferred Dutchmen to Englishmen. 
And the less he was liked the more Anne would be welcomed 
if ever she came to the throne ; she might even be offered 
the crown instead of her father, if William gave up in 
disgust, and returned to his dull Holland with his wife. On 
the other hand, if James came back, Anne, and her friends, 
would escape retribution. It may be easy enough to see 
now, it may have seemed childishly so a few months after 
the event, but Lady Marlborough saw it from the very 
first, which is more, apparently, than her husband did. 

For when she seized upon the beautifully simple means of 
carrying out her project, he did not stand at all hand in glove 
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with her, and would have prevented her if he could. It 
appeared to him merely a silly feminine squabble based 
upon vanity, for the means the Countess hit upon was to 
make the royal sisters quarrel. It seemed to him just a 
sordid business, for his mind was of a larger mould, and he 
could not see the point of palace intrigues. The Princess 
Anne blandly demanded a preposterous pension. After all, 
Lady Marlborough suggested, was she not heir-presumptive, 
as it were Prince of Wales? Had she not stipulated for a 
princely allowance when she waived her right to the throne 
in favour of William should he outlive Mary? It was all 
perfectly plain sailing, and there must be no shilly-shallying 
about it ; there ought to be a little court almost as brilliant 
as the great one, and surely there could be no difficulty. 
Had not the Queen said when she came over that she was 
extremely glad to see her sister? The scheme had the 
directness of genius. ‘To Anne the matter seemed so obvious 
that she never even raised the issue with Mary, and was so 
tactful as never to be left alone with her in case the subject 
might crop up. But the Queen was hurt, and finally 
William forbade her to mention the matter to her sister. 
He told Shrewsbury to offer fifty thousand a year, and the 
payment of all debts. Shrewsbury carried the notion to 
Marlborough, who conveyed it, but begged that his part in 
it should not be made known to his wife, “who would by 
no means hear of it, but was like a mad woman.’ In the 
end the affair was settled by Parliament ; but the Countess 
had inserted the wedge. 

She drove it home in the summer of the next year, for 
when Anne became partially reconciled to her sister, Lady 
Marlborough neatly countered by suggesting to Anne that 
she should seize the opportunity to ask for another twenty 
thousand a year ; and though Mary guessed in whose mind 
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the scheme had been hatched, it did not help to make family 
relations cordial. 

Marlborough was apparently blind to the value of all 
this, and was at this later phase in Ireland, where the King 
had left him to finish off the war after the battle of the Boyne. 
But he soon did see the point with a vengeance. For not 
only was the King disliked, the Revolution also was be- 
ginning to be unpopular. People were forming a habit of 
drinking to the King over the Water ; they would go through 
curious antics of squeezing oranges, and invented several 
strange toasts. “Io be a hero of the Revolution might have 
its disadvantages : thus like many another of his day Marl- 
borough tried to be in with Paul as well as with Peter, and 
took to corresponding with the exile. Lady Marlborough, 
of course, saw that Mrs Morley and the Freemans must 
stick together, and in due course Anne also wrote to her 
father. But the essence of these things is that they should 
not be found out, and unfortunately William did find out. 

He did not act at once; there were too many people 
doing the same thing as his Gentleman of the Bedchamber. 
Yet he had many causes to be dissatisfied with Marlborough, 
who, on his side, had grievances enough in.seeing foreigners 
continually preferred to him in military posts. Mary did 
her best to detach Lady Marlborough from Anne, and 
justifiably, for it was notorious that at the smaller court 
William was constantly referred to as ‘the monster,’ or 
‘Caliban,’ or ‘the Dutch abortion.’ At last the situation 
grew intolerable. On the 18th of January, 1692, Marl- 
borough was dismissed ‘ from all his charges, military and 
other,’ Evelyn wrote on the 24th, ‘ for his excessive taking 
of bribes, covetousness and extortion on all occasions from 
his inferior officers.’ Evelyn, of course, was hostile and 
guessing ; hardly anybody knew the real reason, which was 
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that Marlborough was going to move in the House of Lords 
that all foreigners be dismissed the King and Queen’s service, 
a notion unbearable to William, and a setting by the ears of 
English and Dutch which would please Louis above all 
things. ‘The news came to the ears of Portland, who told 
the King. The public, however, those who did not agree 
with Evelyn, were inclined to think that it was on account 
of a bitter quarrel, a ‘painful explanation’ as Macaulay 
describes it, between the Queen and her sister, which had 
taken place the evening before, over the allowance of a 
thousand a year Anne was making Lady Marlborough. It 
all fitted in very well for the Countess, who knew that that _ 
was not the real reason. It was a blow, but she could make 
capital out of it. Her lord might lose the King’s confidence, 
she would show the public that she still had the Princess 
Anne’s ; she would also show the Queen. Thus when the 
princess went to court at the beginning of February, she 
brazenly went with her. 

The Queen was very properly furious. She wrote to 
her sister : 


_ Never was anybody suffered to live at court in my Lord 
Marlborough’s circumstances. I need not repeat the cause 
he has given the King to do what he has done, nor his un- 
willingness at all times to proceed to such extremities. . . . 
It is very unfit Lady Marlborough should stay with you, 
since that gives her husband so just a pretence of being 
where he ought not. I have all the reason imaginable to 
look upon your bringing her as the strangest thing that ever 
was done... . 


She concluded the letter : 


. . it shall never be my fault if we do not live kindly 
together. Nor will I ever be otherwise than your truly 
loving and affectionate sister 
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Anne wrote back a soft answer, in which, nevertheless, 
he pointed out that seeing her delicate state she ought to 
be allowed to keep her friend. Mary snubbed her by send- 
ing a message through the Lord Chamberlain to forbid the 
Countess to stay any longer at the Cockpit. But Anne was 
spirited ; she insisted upon being mistress in her own house : 
if Sarah could not come to the Cockpit, she herself would 
leave it, and go somewhere where Sarah could come ; and she 
forthwith borrowed Sion Hall from the Duchess of Somerset. 
Yet, still conciliatory, she went to visit the Queen, but the 
latter ‘ was as insensible as a statue.’ 

So the matter went on through the spring, until a worse 
blow fell. William, leaving Mary in charge, had gone 
abroad to conduct a campaign in which Marlborough would 
have joined but for his disgrace. At the end of April it 
was found out that Louis XIV was preparing an invasion 
of England, a secret which had been kept by hundreds of 
Jacobites at home. Mary at once countermanded the sail- 
ing of several regiments, and laid an embargo upon shipping. 
There was something like a panic in the country, and 
prices rose. “Then a man named Young, a sort of imitation 
Titus Oates, an insolvent who hoped to get rich by telling 
tales, laid information against several peers, among whom 
was Marlborough, who, charged with high treason, was sent 
to the Tower on the 4th May. Sarah was struck to the 
heart, and hurried to London; and here we may with 
probability date a scrap she wrote to her husband, a rare 
and precious document : 

Wherever you are, whilst I have my soul, I shall follow 

ou, my ever dear Lord Marlborough ; and wherever I 
am, I shall only kill the time [until] night that I may sleep, 
and hope the next day to hear from you. 


She was, without doubt, very anxious indeed as to the issue ; 
c 
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it made her ill; she had to be bled, and Anne’s letters to 
her are full of solicitude for her health. Under the circum- 
stances such a one as the following cannot be described as 
fulsome, the word that Horace Walpole later applied to her 
epistles : 

But let them do what they please, nothing shall ever 
vex me, so I can have the satisfaction of seeing dear Mrs 
Freeman ; and I swear I would live on bread and water 
between four walls with her, without repining ; for as long 
as you continue kind, nothing can ever be a real mortifica- 
tion to your faithful Mrs Morley, who wishes she may never 
enjoy a moment’s happiness in this world or the next, if she 
ever proves false to you. 


Luckily the evidence of Young broke down; he was 
whipped and pilloried, and Marlborough was freed under 
the Habeas Corpus Act, though not before the family sorrows 
had been added to by the death of their son Charles. 

William, however, maintained his anger against Marl- 
borough, which he showed by not releasing him from his 
recognizances for bail ; and the Earl, now deprived of nearly 
all his sources of income, lived mainly at Berkeley House, 
where Anne dwelt asa private person. “The Princess wanted 
to invent a post for him at a salary of a thousand a year, but 
Sarah begged her not to. 

Mary, all the while, was bringing pressure on her sister 
to dismiss her Lady of the Bedchamber. Anne was shorn 
of all royal honours ; her guard was taken away ; the court 
was forbidden to visit her. "The Queen behaved in a way 
that was downright rude, sending maids of honour to visit 
the Duke of Gloucester, the hope of the Stuarts, with in- 
structions to ignore the presence of his mother. More 
than once Lady Marlborough offered to leave the Princess 
so as to heal the breach between the two sisters—a‘breach 
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the Jacobites hailed with delight—but Anne, to her credit, 
would not budge. Time and again she wrote in this 
strain : 


The last time he was here [speaking of the Bishop of 
Worcester, who acted as go-between for the sisters], I told 
him you had several times desired you might go from me, 
and I have repeated the same thing again to him. For you 
may easily imagine, I would not neglect doing you right 
upon all occasions. But I beg it again for Christ Jesus’ 
sake, that you would never name it any more to me. For 
be assured, if you should ever do so cruel a thing as to leave 
me, from that moment I shall never enjoy one quiet hour. 
And should you do it without asking my consent (which if 
I ever give you may I never see the face of heaven), I will 
shut myself up, and never see the world more, but live 
where I may be forgotten by human kind. 


In fact, whenever Lady Marlborough suggested it, the usually 
lethargic Princess fell into a passion of weeping. 

The next two years were of very great difficulty and 
delicacy for the Marlboroughs. ‘The Earl had a few friends 
at court, but no party in his favour, since he never was in any 
sense a party man. William knew he was a conspirator, 
but to proceed against him alone would have been invidious. 
In 1693 the position of the usurping King was terribly 
insecure : he could really trust only his Dutch favourites, 
through whom those who were jealous of their power or 
position, as Marlborough justly was, struck at the King’s 
tenderest nerve. Portland, moreover, disliked Marl- 
borough, maybe through motives of jealousy. So Marl- 
borough plotted, but prudently, non-commitally, and in 
powerful company. His wife, no doubt, was privy to his 
schemes, and perhaps held him back from dangerous moves ; 
for Marlborough still had the relics of a loyal feeling for 
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James, and had every cause to be angry against William. 
Sarah was always more Whiggish than her husband ; she 
did not want James back again—she was looking forward 
to the time when Mrs Morley should be Queen. The 
situation might be strained, but all the while Anne was 
earning popular sympathy, and more people were looking 
upon Marlborough, not only as an injured man, but as one 
who might save the country by gaining the military successes 
which William, with all his pedantic tactical lore, was in- 
capable of wresting from the French. 

Still, it was a risky game, and luckily, at the end of 1694, 
Queen Mary died. On the advice of the Marlboroughs, 
the Princess made overtures to William, which were ac- 
cepted. She was installed at St James’s Palace, her guard 
and her royal honours were restored to her, and she was 
in short, accorded the position of heir-apparent to the throne. 
Sarah was once more a woman of importance in affairs. 
Her husband, however, was not for some time regarded as 
anything but a traitor in disgrace. But the new situation 
must have eased his mind; his policy now was so clearly 
unswerving fidelity to William, and though he still met 
Jacobite agents, they found him rather unsatisfactory, and 
could never get him to commit himself. Here, too, we can 
trace the mind of Sarah. And little by little, William, 
though against the grain, relented, and Marlborough was 
restored to high place and comparative affluence. In 1698 
he was appointed governor to the Duke of Gloucester (heir 
to the throne after his mother), re-admitted to the Privy 
Council, and made a Chief Justice to rule in William’s 
absence. 

In the next years Marlborough did all he could to remove 
every cause of complaint against him ; yet he was loyal to 
Anne as against William in a quarrel that arose in December, 
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1699, over some money claimed by Prince George of Den- 
mark. It was the Marlborough influence that established 
this claim, and for a time William was once more hostile to 
the Earl. But the cloud soon passed, and when in the 
summer of 1700 the Duke of Gloucester died, William 
wrote to his late governor, ‘Je vous assure qu’en cette 
occasion et en toute autre je serés trés aise de vous donner 
des marques de mon amitié.’ 

One thing at least Marlborough at this stage had in 
common with William, especially after the death of James 
in 1701—a determination to ensure a Protestant throne for 
England. The Marlboroughs induced Anne to agree to 
the Act of Settlement, and William, at the moment of re- 
organizing the Grand Alliance and embarking on the War 
of Spanish Succession, chose the Earl as the bearer of his 
political fag. “The King knew that he could not live long ; 
somebody must carry out his life work. Thus, in 1701, 
in spite of some opposition, he appointed Marlborough 
commander-in-chief of the armies in Flanders, and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the States General. 

It was a Churchill triumph : when William should die, 
an event which could not be long delayed in spite of his 
middle years, Sarah would be virtually Queen of England, 
Marlborough the reigning king. This was felt so strongly 
both in England and France, that at home a plot was set 
on foot by the Marlborough enemies to pass over Anne in 
the succession, and give the crown at once to the Elector of 
Hanover ; while abroad it was suggested that the Pretender 
should marry one of Marlborough’s daughters. It was a 
magnificent position, and the honour of gaining it must 
belong equally to husband and wife. 

This is not the place to enter into the intrigues of 
faction, nor William’s arrangements at this juncture ; we 
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must return to Sarah. During William’s reign she had 

been steadily making her position solid ; she ruled Anne 

altogether, ruled her almost brutally, but not at this stage 

without affection. She never tried to disguise her emotions, 

her dislike, or her fury ; she carried to uncomfortable lengths 

the doctrine of never flattering : with those whom she held, 

the Princess, Godolphin, and her husband, she felt secure. 

Over secure : it led to her ruin, for at this time things were 

made too easy for her. Her sense of power waxed so great 

that she came to forget that she was working in material 

that might rebel ; her sense of her own strength grew to a . 
state of megalomania. If she wanted a thing done, it was 

enough, it would be done; so that when at a later date 

the mere wish was not enough to ensure the doing, she flew 

into ungovernable rages. So far no harm was observable, 

but there is no doubt that at this time began to germinate 

the seeds of that species of madness which in the end brought 

about her husband’s downfall with her own, and seriously 

endangered the destinies of the country. The mere flow of 
time was to change a virtue into a fatal vice. 

In 1698, she married her daughter Henrietta to Godol- 
phin’s eldest son, a lad of twenty. Godolphin was a boy- 
hood friend of Marlborough’s, and was a great friend of his 
wife’s, though Mrs Manley’s scurrilous suggestion, repeated 
by Swift, that he was too fond of Sarah, and that Marl- 
borough played the complaisant husband for the sake of 
political support, is too ludicrous to be entertained. What- 
ever Sarah may have been, she was honest in every sense of 
the word, and Marlborough was far too deeply in love with 
his wife to tolerate such a relationship. Godolphin had 
already occupied the post of Lord ‘Treasurer, corresponding 
to our Prime Minister, but he was only in when the Tories 
were in. He was, indeed, much too Tory for Sarah’s 
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taste, but where practical things were concerned, he always 
put country before party. 

In 1699, Lady Anne Churchill was married to Charles 
Spencer, the Earl of Sunderland’s eldest son. He was still 
mourning for a first wife, but Anne was very lovely, his 
father much desired the match, and the young man was 
soon captivated by Anne’s sweetness of temper. His prin- 
ciples were rigid and honourable, though something too 
advanced and republican for even the most Whig of Whigs. 
But in any case, both marriages were important ‘ alliances,’ 
props to the Marlborough position. 

Lady Marlborough, though eager enough for money, 
never abused her situation to make it. When she first came 
to court, she sold two places, which she had a perfect right 
to do, ‘ yet it was not long,’ she wrote afterwards, ‘ before 
I began to condemn in my own mind this practice.’ And 
she adds : ‘ Had I been disposed to heap up money by the 
sale of employments, I should certainly not have neglected 
to sell those which, by virtue of my office, were in my own 
disposal. I might have done it with the greatest ease ; and 
custom had given me a sort of right to do it: but I could 
never think of selling my own favour, any more than that 
of my royal mistress.’ She did, of course, do what she could 
for her family. “There was, for instance, a cousin of hers, 
a certain Abigail Hill, of whose existence she had not been 
aware until she found her working almost as a servant. 
She took her into her own nursery, and when a vacancy 
occurred in the Princess Anne’s bedchamber, she successfully 
begged the post for her. Abigail seemed to have no ambi- 
tion ; she was ungainly, red-nosed, and vulgar in her man- 
ners ; she could certainly be no rival, but she might very 
well act as a substitute for the Countess in her many absences. 
Sarah could not guess that in performing this act of kindness 
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—as well as providing for the rest of the Hill family—she 
was preparing her own doom. Herself generous-minded, 
and very proud, how could she see that this dull mediocrity, 
deep in her debt, should, or could, repay her with ingrati- 
tude and injury ? 

And how could Marlborough guess that when he pressed 
for Robert Harley, a not too distant cousin of Abigail’s, to 
be made Speaker in 1701, he was performing a parallel act ? 
His was the kind of greatness that always trusted the men 
to whom he rendered a service. But it is a curious thing 
to consider, that when William died on March the 8th, 
1702, leaving the Marlboroughs in possession of the Queen, 
with every prospect of the Earl being at last able to use his 
military and diplomatic genius to the full, and bring such 
glory to his country as it had never had before, each of them 
had firmly established the lesser mortals who were to eat 
into their stronghold, and be the instrument, not only of 
their downfall, but also, nearly, of their country’s humilia- 
tion. ‘That, however, is a melodramatic, not a moral 
reflection. 


2 


THE GREAT DRAMA 


IT MAY SOUND monstrous to say it, yet it is largely 
the fact, that the history of Europe for the next few years 
is the tale of the relations between Lady Marlborough and 
Queen Anne. It was the energy of the former, her will 
to pursue a policy to the very end, that made the Whigs, 
the war party, all powerful ; that thus upheld the Austrian 
side of the War of Spanish Succession, and would have 
broken Louis XIV. It was she that kept Marlborough in 
the Queen’s service, in spite of his constant and often re- 
peated wish to give up the struggle with stupidity abroad 
and malice at home. But if he asked for nothing better 
than to live quietly with the wife he adored, living quietly 
had now become impossible for Lady Marlborough. She 
laboured endlessly and terrifically with a vigour that was 
masculine, if the means she used were as purely feminine 
as the impulses which drove her. Her son-in-law, the Earl 
of Sunderland (for he had succeeded his father), may have 
been flattering her when he wrote in September 1705, ‘I 
must say one thing in general upon all this, and that very 
sincerely, and without the least compliment, that if England is 
saved, it is entirely owing to your good intentions, zeal, and 
pains you have taken for it’ ; he may have been flattering, 
but he was not far from the truth. 

If, then, in this part of the Duchess’s life, we seem to 
treat of domestic scenes rather than of the great European 
struggle, it must all the while be borne in mind that Sarah’s 
dominion over Anne, and the undermining of that dominion, 
is the key to the history historians deal with. We may see 
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in little what was going forward on a tremendous scale over 
the map of Europe ;_ we can measure the political barometer 
by reading the rise and fall of the mercury in a few rooms 
in Whitehall. This is made a point of here lest the small- 
ness of the events recorded should blind us to their real 
weight ; it is not offered as a comment on the queer or ludic- 
rous workings of destiny. 

Naturally, the moment Queen Anne came to the throne, 
the Marlboroughs became rich and powerful. Marlborough, 
made a duke in 1703, rather against the wishes of his wife, 
who feared the extra expense, was appointed commander-in- 
chief ; and Sarah became Mistress of the Stole, besides en- 
grossing other offices, including, as soon as possible, that of 
Ranger of Windsor Park, which was granted her for life, 
and even to her heirs. Her daughters also had posts about 
the court, so much so that it was reckoned by a pamphleteer 
in 1704 that the Marlborough emoluments amounted to 
some £65,000 a year. “The Duchess improved the position 
of the family by marrying her two remaining daughters : 
Elizabeth to the Earl of Bridgewater; and Mary, the 
loveliest of them all, to Viscount Mounthermer, son of the 
Earl, later Duke, of Montagu, an alliance which it was 
hoped would please both political parties, though it was 
repugnant to the Lady Mary. But before this last marriage, 
the Marlboroughs suffered the very heavy grief of losing 
their surviving son, the Marquis of Blandford, a promising 
and much-loved youth, who died of small-pox at Cambridge 
early in 1703. ‘This was a severe blow ; and as no further 
children were born to them, though at one time the Duke 
had hopes, at a later date the title was allowed to pass through 
the female line by special remainder. Such was the im- 
mediate family background of the Duchess of Marlborough 
for the first two or three years of Queen Anne’s reign. 
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One would have thought, and no doubt Lady Marl- 
borough thought, that Mrs Morley on coming to the throne 
would be clay in Mrs Freeman’s hand. ‘The intimate 
friendship, with which the Queen was known to honour 
me,’ the Duchess wrote in her Conduct, ‘ afforded a plausible 
foundation for this opinion. And I believe, therefore, it 
will be a surprise to many, to be told, that the first impor- 
tant step which her Majesty took, after her accession to the 
government, was against my wishes and inclination : I mean, 
her throwing herself and her affairs almost entirely into the 
hands of the tories.’ 

‘The Queen, the Duchess goes on to explain, ‘ had from 
her infancy imbibed the most unconquerable prejudices 
against the whigs,’ whereas the Duchess’s liking for them 
was equally strong. “The Queen’s feeling was very natural, 
for though the action of the Whigs had made her Queen, 
that very fact was a blow at the royal prerogative. What 
had been done once might be done again, and Anne might 
have to join her half-brother in exile. “The Tories, on the 
other hand, believed like herself in the inviolable nature of 
kingship ; like herself they were Jacobites at heart. “The 
Whigs had supported her sister and William against her ; 
the Tories had helped her in the affair of her settlement. 
The Whigs were, moreover, to her mind, little better than 
atheists ; the Tories were at one with her in supporting 
the Church. Further, the Earl of Rochester, her uncle, 
the highest of high Tories, had always had an influence 
over her, an influence he was only to lose after behaving to 
the Queen a little too cavalierly. 

Nevertheless, the Government contained both Marl- 
borough and Godolphin, the latter Lord Treasurer, since 
both were by tradition Tories. Both, however, were ready 
to belong to whatever party would further what they 
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believed to be the right policy, particularly the foreign policy 
laid down by William. The Duchess, then, an ardent 
Whig, made still more fiery, perhaps, by chats with Lord 
Sunderland, had a triple task to perform. She had to prove 
to her husband, to Godolphin, and hardest of all to the 
Queen, that their interests lay with the Whig party. “The 
Duchess herself had no doubts : she had reached the stage 
where she never had any, where she was the most fully 
conscious of her power, where she saw everything quite 
plainly, and grew madly impatient of those of her friends 
who could not see things as simply as she did. It is during 
these years that she is most herself. 

She was now a very remarkable woman, both in looks 
and in character. Lovely as her daughters were, she could 
still vie with them in beauty ; she could still be the life and 
soul of a ball or assembly ; was still ready to be diverted, 
and able to amuse very much. In character she was strik- 
ing, not for any qualities women do not often possess, but 
because she pushed the normal to heights that were above 
the normal. It was not any kink of brain, but sheer super- 
abundance of life that made her what she was. What had 
once been frankness she strained to rudeness; what had 
been a refreshing tomboyishness grew to a termagant fury ; 
what had been an ordinary wish to lead among her friends 
became a passion for domination. Perhaps something of 
her violence at this period may be accounted for by her 
being at the change of life, but even so the unquenchable 
spleen of her rages has too much extravagance to be so easily 
explained. No one was safe from her, not the Queen, not 
Godolphin, not her husband. On one occasion, when 
quarrelling with the last, in a fierce, uncontrollable temper 
she shore off the still beautiful and luxuriant hair which she 
knew he adored. On coming back to the room, after a 
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dramatic exit, she could not find the locks, and never saw 
them again until she came upon them on going through her 
husband’s papers at his death. She wept then, and used to 
weep on telling the story, in which there is something 
wonderfully true of both : it illustrates her burning need to 
own all that she loved, as well as his deeper affection which 
was content with her as she was, and asked for no change 
or betterment. But, however wild she may appear at this 
period, one cannot but admire the stubborn perseverance 
with which she pursued her end—the triumph of Whig 
policy as it was directed during the first ten years of the 
century. 

For the moment Godolphin and her husband might 
wait ; they were at most only half-hearted Tories, and the 
mere force of events was dragging them the way she wished 
them to go. The main attack must be upon the Queen, 
especially upon her absurd notion that whenever things 
were leaning towards the Whigs, ‘I shall think the Church 
beginning to be in danger,’ an idea to which she clung with 
a pitiful persistence, and that Stuart obstinacy which she 
began to develop in middle age. For however soft she may 
have been in her early days, now she was by no means that 
malleable stuff Mrs Freeman had been used to work in. 
She loved the Tories, and she loved the Church ; to those 
she would stick like a limpet to a rock. 

‘For my own part,’ the Duchess wrote, ‘I had not the 
same prepossessions. “The word Church had never any 
charm for me, in the mouths of those who made the most 
noise with it ; for I could not perceive that they gave any 
other distinguishing proof of their regard for the thing, than 
a frequent use of the word, like a spell to enchant weak minds ; 
and a persecuting zeal against dissenters. . . .’. “Ihe Tories, 
or the Church party, as the Queen preferred to call them, 
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worked upon the sovereign’s weakness, safe in the fact that 
she ‘could not alter her opinion.’ They twice tried to 
bring in the Occasional Conformity Bill, which would have 
kept most of the Whigs out of office ; it was passed twice by 
the House of Commons by an overwhelming majority, only 
to be thrown out by the Lords on each occasion, for though 
the Queen could scent no atom of persecution in it, the 
powerful oligarchy did. 

Luckily Mrs Morley gave Mrs Freeman full leave to 
speak out what she thought. ‘ You can never give me any 
greater proof of your friendship,’ she wrote, ‘ than in telling 
me your mind freely in all things.’ ‘I did therefore,’ the 
Duchess remarks, ‘speak very freely and very frequently 
to Her Majesty upon the subject of whig and tory, according 
to my conception of their different views and principles.’ 
Fortune also favoured the Duchess, for the Tories became 
too violent, and disgusted the moderates of their own party 
by trying to tack the obnoxious measure on to a money Bill. 
The Earl of Rochester, who thought he could order his 
niece about, refused to go to Ireland, of which he was Lord 
Lieutenant, and was dismissed his post. "The Church party, 
moreover, disgusted Godolphin and Marlborough by their 
cold attitude towards the war, and the Duchess entertain- 
ingly wrote of it all: ‘The church in the meanwhile, it 
must be confessed, was in a deplorable condition. The 
earls of Rochester, Jersey and Nottingham, and Sir Edward 
Seymour out of place, and the whigs coming into favour. 
It was resolved therefore the next sessions of parliament, to 
tack the occasional conformity bill to the money bill, a 
resolution which showed the spirit of the party in its true 
light. But it happened that my lord Marlborough, in the 
summer before parliament met, gained the battle of Blen- 
heim. ‘This was an unfortunate accident, and by the visible 
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dissatisfaction of some people on the news of it, one would 
have imagined that instead of beating the French, he had 
beat the church.’ Parliament took its revenge for the 
victory, and irritated the Queen by ‘ ridiculously ’ pairing 
its thanks to Marlborough with those for Sir George Rooke’s 
drawn battle with the French at sea. 

This was rather too much for the Queen, who was a 
patriot, and who shared the delight her people so amply 
showed in the victory when Marlborough had his triumph 
later in the year. She induced Parliament to grant the 
Manor of Woodstock to the Duke, and arranged for the 
building of the palace of Blenheim, which was to take up 
so many years of Vanbrugh’s life, and prove such a source 
of worry to the Duchess. 

The Marlboroughs were really up now, as was fully 
realized by the Grub-street hack-writers, who at this time 
began that paper war of which the Marlboroughs were 
never free until their deaths. One of them wrote in 
1704: 


— [ll mount to Honour’s Stage ; 
My easy Minor ne’er shall be of Age. 
Her Crozzn shall be the Foot-stool to my Name, 
Her Scepter but my Hobby-horse to Fame. . 
Nor shall she dare, at my directing Nod, 
To own her Kindred, Friends, her Church, or God. 
And, while my Hero does her Foes subdue, 
My Moderation shall her Friends pursue. 
Thus I the Height of Géry will attain, 
And 4 shall wear the Crown, but S 
Ch / shall rise, on easy St ’s Fall, 
And -Blenheim’s Tow’r shall triumph o’er Whitehall. 


reign. 


The Whigs, however, delighted with the ability and 
energy with which Godolphin and Marlborough were 
carrying on the Revolution policy, lost all suspicion of them, 
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and took them into their fold, to which the Duchess gladly 

led them, and they as happily followed. Little by little 
important Tories were ousted from their posts: the Duke 

of Buckingham lost the Privy Seal, and Sir Nathan Wright 

the Great Seal ; and more than all, the new Parliament of 
1705 turned out to be Whig. ‘The Queen too, seeing from 

Marlborough’s letters to Godolphin how much he was 

harassed by factious opposition, exhorted the parties to lay 

aside their differences, urging that they could best save the 

Church by vigorously waging war abroad, and making the 

country safe against invasion. 

To complete the Duchess’s victory, the Tories then 
made a fatal error. Pretending that the Protestant succes- 
sion was in danger, they brought forward a motion in the 
House of Lords, in which, after insulting Marlborough, 
they suggested inviting to England the Electress Sophia, 
heir presumptive to the crown. Nothing could have been 
better calculated to rile the Queen, who, as she said on a 
similar occasion, three years later, could not ‘ bear to have 
a successor here, though but for a week.’ She could not, 
that is, bear to have a Hanoverian successor, and be reminded 
that by being where she was she was ruining her family. 
She went to hear the debate, where insult was added to 
injury, for not only did Lord Haversham unfeelingly wound 
her by a reference to the Duke of Gloucester, but the Duke 
of Buckingham, with great disrespect, blurted out that Anne 
* might live till she did not know what she did, and be like 
a child in the hands of others.’ This was a mere side-stroke 
at the Marlboroughs, the object of the Bill being to discredit 
the Whigs, who it was thought must support the motion, 
though in fact they stoutly opposed it. The result was 


exactly the reverse of what the Tories wanted, and Mrs 
Morley wrote : 
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- . . I believe dear Mrs Freeman and I shall not dis- 
agree as we have formerly done ; for I am sensible of the 
services those people have done me that you have a good 
opinion of, and will countenance them, and am thoroughly 
convinced of the malice and insolence of them, that you have 
always been speaking against. 


The final triumph was when, in the next year (1706), Lord 
Sunderland replaced Sir Charles Hedges as one of the two 
Secretaries of State, to the Duchess’s jubilation, though 
rather against the judgment of Godolphin and Marlborough, 
who thought him too republican, and of the Whig party 
generally, who, though they did not think him the ‘ properest 
man for the post,’ ‘imagined it was driving the nail that 
would go.’ The Duchess of Marlborough had won all 
along the line : she was at the dizziest heights of her power. 

But from that time there began more obviously to operate 
those causes, mainly personal, which were in some five years 
to bring the Duchess of Marlborough to her fall. It seems 
from Swift, who would have been well informed on this 
point, that the rift between the Queen and the Duchess 
began to appear from the moment Anne mounted the 
throne, a split, that is, not in mere opinion, but in affection. 
It is easy to understand why the Queen, who ‘ loved fawn- 
ing and adoration,’ began to dislike Mrs Freeman : she was 
altogether too domineering, and could never learn to wheedle; 
she treated all human beings as her tools, and moreover, she 
was not a good enough reader of character to see that if she 
was to continue to control Anne, she must be with her always, 
and not here or there looking after her husband or her 
children, or politically engaged. Lord Wolseley has made 
this point admirably, when speaking of the rise of Abigail 
Hill : ‘ Daily intercourse with the Princess was essential to 


the maintenance of her favourite’s influence, and Sarah 
D 
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might have foreseen that Anne would soon come to lean 
upon the subservient woman who lived constantly in her 
society, and who would slowly but surely acquire a mastery 
over Anne’s dull and narrow mind.’ 

The Duchess’s dislike was more complicated. Firstly, 
there was the almost maniacal impatience she felt against 
any thing or person resistant to her will; but probably 
much more important was the purely physical dislike she 
began to feel for her erstwhile playmate. Horace Walpole 
reported that she used to turn her head away when offering 
the Queen her fan or her gloves, ‘as if the Queen had 
offensive smells.’ It is more than likely, as Sarah with her 
radiant health and vitality must have begun to find repulsive 
the person of the Queen, which was becoming ungainly 
and gouty and gross. This nausea overcame her even 
before Anne’s accession, as is shown by the terrible story of - 
the gloves, here taken from Wolseley, and stated by him as 
an event which took place shortly after the Duke of Glou- 
cester’s death. ‘’The Princess Anne, having forgotten her 
gloves, told Abigail to fetch them from the next room, where 
she remembered having left them on the table. In the next 
room Abigail found Lady Marlborough seated at the table 
engaged in reading a letter, and wearing the gloves, which 
she had evidently put on by mistake. Abigail, in a submis- 
sive tone, pointed this out to her. “Ah!” exclaimed 
Sarah, “ have I put on anything that has touched the odious 
hands of that disagreeable woman?” ‘Then, pulling them 
off, she threw them on the floor, exclaiming with violence, 
“Take them away!” ‘The door was ajar between the 
two rooms, and Anne heard every word. Abigail perceived 
this when she shut the door and handed the gloves to her 


mistress, but Lady Marlborough never knew that Anne had 
overheard her.’ 
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To the impartial historian, Anne’s faithfulness in friend- 
ship is remarkable. Indeed, as Macaulay said, ‘ The fond- 
ness of the Princess for Lady Marlborough was such as, in 
a superstitious age, would have been ascribed to some talisman 
or potion.” For years after this she professed, and from her 
princely gifts as well as from her letters she must have felt, 
a deep affection and respect for Sarah ; in fact, her constancy 
is touching. ‘ Her friendships,’ the Duchess was to write, 
“were flames of extravagant passion, ending in indifference 
or aversion ’ ; but this is not fair, for if her passion in friend - 
ship was too exalted, the flame was not quickly burned out, 
as is implied, but was wonderfully constant. Her attach- 
ment to Sarah lasted some twenty-seven years, and at the 
very end, when all was over, she gave her her full due as a 
loyal and honest servant. If failure in friendship is heinous, 
it is Sarah and not Anne who is to blame ;_ but constancy 
is not a question of virtue, it is a matter of luck. 

The tone of the letters passing between the friends does 
more than anything else can to illuminate their changing 
relations. Already in 1702 we find Mrs Morley daring 
to differ from her friend : 


And upon my word, my dear Mrs Freeman, you are 
mightily mistaken in your notion of a true whig.... I 
can say no more to my dear dear Mrs Freeman, but that 
I am most passionately hers. 

December, 1703. Nothing shall ever alter your poor, 
unfortunate, faithful Morley, who will live and die with all 
truth and tenderness, yours. . . 

November 17th, 1704. .. . your poor, unfortunate, 
faithful Morley, who doth not at all doubt of your truth and 
sincerity to her, and hopes her not agreeing in every thing you 
say, will not be imputed to want of value, esteem, or tender 
kindness for my dear dear Mrs Freeman, it being impossible 
for any one to be more sincerely another’s, than I am yours. 
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Something, we see, was beginning to happen ; the Duchess 
scented some falling off, in spite of such violent protestations. 
She suggested to the Queen that perhaps Mrs Freeman’s 
letters were becoming a nuisance, and was answered on 


November 21st. I am very sorry, you should forbear 
writing upon the apprehension of your letters being trouble- 
some, since you know very well they are not, nor ever can be so, 
but the contrary to your poor, unfortunate, faithful Morley. 


There is something in Swift’s statement that ‘ There 
was not, perhaps, in all England, a person who understood 
more artificially to disguise her passions than the late Queen.’ 

The Duchess, however, went on being very liberal with 
her comments, although she felt her hold weakening. A 
couple of years later she found it expedient to begin a letter : 


October 20th, 1706. I must, in the first place, beg 
leave to remind you of the name of Mrs Morley and your 
faithful Freeman, because without that help I shall not be 
well able to bring out what I have to say, it is so awkward 
to write any thing of this kind in the style of an address, 
tho’ none, I am sure, ever came from a purer heart, nor 
that can be the tenth part so serviceable to you, if you please, 
because they are generally meant for compliment, which 
people in Mrs Morley’s post never want, though very often 
it turns to their own prejudice. What I have to say is of 
another nature ; I will tell you the greatest truths in the 
world, which seldom succeeds with any body so well as 
flattery. 


Having made Mrs Morley thoroughly awake and uncom- 
fortable, she proceeded to her political business, and recalled, 
parenthetically, ‘every thing to my memory, that may fill 
my heart with all that passion and tenderness I once had 
for Mrs Morley,” just to show, one supposes, that two can 
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play at the game of cooling off. Going on to speak of ill 
advice, she pursued : 


‘Though ’tis likely nobody has even spoke thoroughly to 
you ever upon those just misfortunes, I fear there is reason 
to apprehend there is nothing of this in the case of Mrs 
Morley, since she has never been able to answer any argu- 
ment, or to say any thing that has the least colour of reason 
in it, and yet will not be advised by those that have given 
the greatest demonstrations imaginable of being in her in- 
terest. I can remember a time when she was willing to 
take advice, and loved those that spoke freely to her, and 
that is not five years ago ; and is it possible, that when you 
seriously reflect, that you believe you can do the business 
upon your hands without it? Can flatteries in so short a 
time have such power? or can you think it is safer to take 
it from those you have little or no experience of, than from 
those who have raised your glory higher than was ever 
expected ? And let people talk what they please of luck, 
I am persuaded whoever governs with the best sense, will 
be the most fortunate princes. 


Mrs Morley was still docile, but she did not like being 
called an idiot, and with a flash of pride she answered : 


October 30th. If I have not answered all my dear Mrs 
Freeman’s letters (as indeed I should have done) I beg she 
would not impute it to anything but the apprehensions I 
was in of saying, what might add to the ill impressions she 
has of me. For though I believe we are both of the same 
opinion in the main, I have the misfortune that I cannot 
agree exactly in everything, and therefore what I say is not 
thought to have the least colour of reason in it, which makes 
me really not care to enter into particulars ; but though I 
am unwilling to do it, it is impossible for me to help giving 
you some answer to your last letter, in which I find you 
think me insensible of everything. . . . 

But whatever becomes of me, I shall always preserve a 
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most sincere and tender passion for my dear Mrs Freeman 
to my last moment. 


Towards the end of 1706 there was a distinct coldness, 
arising out of the struggles of the Queen not to have Lord 
Sunderland imposed upon her as a Secretary of State. “The 
Duchess wrote a long letter to the Queen, addressing her 
as Your Majesty throughout, very firmly and respectfully 
insisting upon her loyalty, but threatening the resignation 
of Lord Marlborough, Lord Godolphin, and herself. She 
ended significantly : 


I beg Your Majesty’s pardon for not waiting upon you, 
and I persuade myself that long as my letter is, it will be less 
troublesome to Your Majesty. 


It was in the autumn of 1707 that the first heavy blow 
fell, when it was revealed to the Duchess how rickety her 
position had become, and who really was the royal favourite. 
Little by little, unheeded by her (though afterwards, putting 
two and two together, she saw how blind she had been), 
Abigail Hill had been strengthening her hold upon Anne, 
aided by her cousin Harley, the Tory, whom she admitted 
up the back stairs to many a secret conference with Her 
Majesty. It had been the Duchess’s own fault Harley had 
become her enemy: he had done everything he could to 
ingratiate himself with her, but she could not bear the man. 
She always thought him a sneaking fellow, who carried the 
evidence of his treachery in his face, and as she never did 
nor could disguise her feelings, he continually felt himself 
snubbed, and with Abigail’s help threw himself into in- 
trigue. “The Duchess was already aware that Mrs Hill had 
some influence, but the way she came to discover how deeply 
her position was sapped, can best be told in her own words : 

‘The first thing which led me into inquiries about her 
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conduct was, the being told (in the summer of 1707) that 
my cousin Hill was privately married to Mr Masham. I 
went to her and asked her if it were true ; she owned it was, 
and begged my pardon for having concealed it from me. 
As much reason as I had to take ill this reserve in her 
behaviour, I was willing to impute it to bashfulness and 
want of breeding, rather than to anything worse. I em- 
braced her with my usual tenderness, and very heartily 
wished her joy ; and then, turning the discourse, entered 
into her concerns in as friendly a manner as possible, con- 
triving how to accommodate her with lodgings, by removing 
her sister into some of my own. [I then inquired of her very 
kindly, whether the Queen knew of her marriage 5 and very 
innocently offered my service, if she needed it, to make 
that matter easy. She had by this time learnt the art of 
dissimulation pretty well, and answered with an air of un- 
concernedness that the bedchamber women had already 
acquainted the Queen with it, hoping by this answer to divert 
any farther examination into the matter. But I went 
presently to the Queen and asked her, why she had not been 
so kind as to tell me of my cousin’s marriage, expostulating 
with her upon the point, and putting her in mind of what 
she used often to say to me out of Montaigne, that it was no 
breach of promise of secrecy to tell such a friend any thing, 
because it was no more than telling it to one’s self. All the 
answer I could obtain from Her Majesty was this, J have a 
hundred times bid Masham fell it to you, and she would not. 
‘The conduct both of the Queen and of Mrs Masham 
convinced me that there was some mystery in the affair, and 
thereupon I set myself to inquire as particularly as I could 
into it. And in less than a week’s time I discovered, that 
my cousin was become an absolute favourite ; that the Queen 
herself was present at her marriage in Dr Arbuthnot’s 
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lodgings, at which time Her Majesty had called for a round 
sum out of the privy purse 5 that Mrs Masham came often 
to the Queen, when the Prince was asleep, and was generally 
two hours every day in private with her. And I likewise 
then discovered beyond all dispute Mr Harley’s correspond- 
ence and interest at court by means of this woman. 

‘I was struck with astonishment at such an instance of 
ingratitude, and should not have believed, if there had been 
any room left for doubting.’ 

The Duchess again complained to the Queen that 
Abigail had kept such an important event in her life secret 
from her, but the Queen answered with one phrase. It 
was her ‘usual way on any occasion, when she was pre- 
determined, to repeat over and over some principal words 
she had resolved to use, and to stick firmly to them. She 
continued therefore to say, it was very natural, and she was 
very much in the right... The Duchess then protested to 
Abigail of the alienation of the Queen’s affection, to which 
the new favourite insolently replied, that ‘she was sure the 
Queen, who had loved me extremely, would always be very 
kind to me.’ Had loved her! Would always be very kind 
toher! It was unbearable. A few days later the Duchess 
went to see the Queen, who was obviously very uneasy, 
and as cold as ice. “The Duchess wrote to her respectfully : 


December 27th, 1707. If Mrs Morley will be so just 
as to reflect and examine impartially her last reception of 
Mrs Freeman, how very different from what it has been 
formerly, when you were glad to see her come in, and sorry 
when she went away; certainly you can’t wonder at her 
reproaches, upon an embrace that seemed to have no satis- 
faction in it, but that of getting rid of her, in order to enjoy 
the conversation of one, that has the good fortune to please 
you much better, though I am sure no body did ever endeavour 
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it with more sincerity than Mrs Freeman has done. And 
if I had considered only my interest and that of my family, 
I might have borne this change without any complaint. 
For I believe Mrs Morley would be sincere in doing us any 
good. But I have once been honoured with an open, kind 
confidence and trust, and that made all my service agree- 
able ; and it is not possible to lose it without a mortification 
too great to be passed with silence, being sure I have never 
done any thing to forfeit it, having never betrayed nor 
abused that confidence by giving you a false representation 
of any body. My temper is naturally plain and sincere, and 
Mrs Morley did like it for many years. It is not in the least 
altered. But I can’t help thinking those things reasonable 
that appear to be so. And I appeal to God Almighty, that 
I never designed or purposed any thing, but as I was 
thoroughly convinced it was for Mrs Morley’s true interest 
and honour. And, I think, I may safely put it to that 
trial, if any thing has yet proved unsuccessful, that was of 
any public consequence, that Mrs Freeman has been earnest 
to persuade Mrs Morley to. And it is not possible for me 
to dissemble so as to appear what I am not. 


She wound up by asking for the establishment of some footing 
upon which they could meet. Either Marlborough or 
Godolphin carried the letter, which after a few days was 
answered in a softening manner, and Lady Marlborough 
appeared at court with what ease she could. “The matter, 
however, soon became public, and a Whig pamphleteer 
balladed it thus : 
Wheneas O—— A of great renown 
Great Britain’s sceptre swayed, 


Besides the Church, she dearly loved 
A dirty Chamber-maid. 


For the quarrel was not a merely personal one. 
Its political importance may be judged from the fact 
that the Queen and Harley now thought the time had come 
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to break the Freeman-Montgomery (Godolphin) clique. 
Marlborough and Godolphin, alive to the situation, and 
knowing the value of attack, announced they could no 
longer serve with Harley. “The Queen did not care. She 
called a Council meeting for February the gth, 1708, at 
which she was present, but her old friends were not. “The 
meeting was gloomy and sullen. Harley tried to open 
proceedings with some matters relating to foreign affairs. 
There was an uneasy silence. Finally, the Duke of 
Somerset, referring to Harley as ‘that fellow,’ remarked 
that it seemed futile to discuss anything if the Lord 
Treasurer and the Commander-in-Chief were not there. 
Anne, baffled and furious, had to break up the meeting, 
and two days later to dismiss Harley. St John, who 
was now coming to the fore, went with him. It was 
again a Marlborough victory, but there was no glory 
about it. 

It was clear to the Duchess, that though Harley had 
been dismissed, it had been at his own request, and that his 
influence and Mrs Masham’s would be as great as ever. 
She therefore asked to be allowed to resign her posts ; but 
the Queen refused to let her do so, as long as Marlborough 
remained in her service. “The Duchess then stipulated that 
if she should ever be allowed to go, her children should step 
into her posts. “The Queen promised, verbally, but Sarah 
got her word in writing. Hardly had she put the document 
safe under lock and key, than she once more resigned, and 
once more was told to stay. 

‘The whole Masham transaction seemed to the Duchess 
a betrayal ; she felt bitterly that the Queen had been un- 
grateful, not only for all she had done for her, but also for 
the great victories Marlborough had won abroad. The 
outside world was of a different opinion, and addressing her 
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many years afterwards, the author of The Other Side of the 
Question wrote that most believed ‘’That the Queen was 
a captive, and you her Gaoler : that she was neither Mistress 
of her Power, nor free to express her own Inclinations. 
‘That she was so far overawed by a length of Oppression, 
as to dread the very Approach of her Tormentress. That 
she was forced to unbosom herself by stealth ; and that she 
durst not venture upon a Contest with your Grace, even 
to set herself free from your Insupportable Tyranny.—A 
situation so terrible, that no private Person would for any 
Consideration submit to it; and consequently, what a 
Sovereign might justly endeavour, at almost any Rate, to 
be delivered from !’ 

One can imagine how lacerated the Duchess’s nerves 
must have been at this time. It seemed as though all the 
work of years was to be wasted, all the labour and constant 
care for, and guidance of, a great party to go for nothing. 
Would she now be able to keep abroad the husband whose 
sole desire now appeared to be to hurry on the building of 
Blenheim, so that he might live there in comfort with her ? 
His wish was all the more remarkable, since she had never 
spared him her tantrums, as we can see from a letter he 
wrote to her as early as 1704, when they had evidently 
parted in disagreement : 


Your letter of the 15th came to me but this minute. 
. . - I would not for anything in my power it had been 
lost ; for it is so very kind, that I would in return lose a 
thousand lives, if I had them, to make you happy. Before 
I sat down to write this letter, I took yours that you wrote 
at Harwich out of my strong box, and have burnt it; but, 
if you will give me leave, it will be a great pleasure to me 
to have it in my power to read this dear, dear letter often, 
and that it may be found in my strong box when I am dead, 
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I do this minute love you better than I ever did in my life 
before. This letter of yours has made me so happy, that 


I do from my soul wish we could retire, and not be 
blamed. 


Now he was always writing in this strain, only more and 
more strongly. Wearied, he hankered after a quiet domestic 
life. But she could not allow him this until his great work 
was done. Godolphin was staunch, though something too 
timid ; but the war, which seemed to drag on for ever, was 
becoming unpopular: the Tory forces were massing, and 
the acrid pen of Swift was beginning to make itself felt 
against the side he was deserting. It was becoming clear 
that, strain as they might, gain what victories they could, 
it was only a question of time for the Whig power to be 
overthrown. 

The Duchess still continued to see the Queen sometimes, 
and often to write to her ; and whatever the form of address 
might be, the tone was one of perfect equality : it was even 
said that when she went to see her, her accusing voice would 
rise so high, that the footman at the bottom of the stairs 
could hear what was being said in the room above. Some- 
times the letters grew more friendly, but there was never 
the same intimacy, and the Queen went so far as to refer 
to the Duchess’s commands. Anne still trusted Marl- 
borough, but she grew less and less able to tolerate her 
ancient playmate. One imagines that she stuck to her as 
long as she did from that inability profound sentimentalists 
have to break a tie that has existed for a long time : it seems 
terrible to people of Anne’s nature that anything which 
has been so real should ever crumble. But the Duchess 
was no longer conciliatory or kind ; she tried to force every- 
thing with a high hand, with virulence and bluster, and con- 
tinual accusation, Never having tried to control her feelings, 
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she could not do so now. She was furious at the Queen’s 
attitude, and complained to her husband, who wrote to Her 
Majesty about it. Anne answered (1709) : 


You seem to be dissatisfied with my behaviour to the 
Duchess of Marlborough. I do not love complaining, but 
it is impossible to help saying on this occasion, I believe 
nobody was ever used by a friend as I have been by her 
ever since I came to the Crown. I desire nothing but that 
she would leave off teasing and tormenting me, and behave 
herself with the decency she ought, both to her friend and 
Queen, and this I hope you will make her do. 


But he was powerless. As he used ruefully to confess, 
when the Duchess was in a taking, there was nothing to 
do but wait until the gale had blown itself out. In any 
case, Sarah herself was quite aware of the position, for in 
October the Queen wrote to her : 


It is impossible for you to recover my former kindness, 
but I shall know how to behave myself to you as the Duke of 
Marlborough’s wife, and as my Groom of the Stole. 


The climax came in 1710. Anne, to try her strength, 
proposed to Marlborough that ‘ honest Jack Hill,’ Abigail’s 
brother, should be given the command of a regiment, a post 
made vacant by the death of the Earl of Essex. It put 
Marlborough in a very difficult position, for the appoint- 
ment would be a scandal ; but then, if he refused to make it, 
he would be accused of being the Queen’s enemy, and one 
determined to give posts only to his friends. However, he 
stood firm, pointing out how unjust the proposal was to 
senior officers who had seen service. Anne coldly told 
him that he might be well advised to consult his friends. 
It was almost a threat, and he absented himself from a 
Council meeting. Yet the Duke’s absence did not have 
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the same effect as it had had in 1708. ‘There was no 
awkwardness, and business went on as usual. ‘Thus the 
Hill affair seemed to the Duke, and rightly, to portend more 
than it showed on the surface. Mrs Masham, he decided, 
must go; the Queen must be told to dismiss her, and if 
she did not do so, the Captain-General would resign. He 
saw clearly that if Mrs Masham stayed, the great, the 
ponderous, the now motley Whig organization, would crash 
to the ground. But Somers and Godolphin, the one 
moderate, the other afraid, persuaded him to accept a 
compromise. Abigail stayed, but Anne on her side was 
forced to give way over the command of the regiment, 
which she did grudgingly. However much she wanted to 
hurt Sarah, she could not yet afford to rid herself of the 
Duke. 

The Sacheverell trial, however, came to her rescue. 
Sacheverell, a Tory parson, preached in terms which he 
should not have allowed himself, on the doctrine of non- 
resistance. He raised the cry, ‘ the Church in danger,’ and 
offensively referred to Godolphin as Volpone, the last nick- 
name that excellent man deserved, though he had borne it 
for the last five years. At first Anne was huffed, then she 
saw that this might turn to her advantage, for the Whig 
oligarchy, against Marlborough’s advice, and in the face of 
the strong tumultuary opinion of a public sick of the war 
and sick of the Whigs, decided to prosecute. The Queen 
was made more determined than ever to make the most of 
her chance, since while the trial was pending, a few hot- 
heads intrigued to move in Parliament that Abigail Masham 
should be dismissed the Queen’s service. It was an out- 
rageous and unconstitutional plot, and naturally came to 
nothing ; but it shows both how the Whigs were reduced 
to counsels of despair, and how important they considered it 
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for Sarah to retain her mastery over the Queen. This was 
not to be, though Sarah made one desperate attempt, after 
the Sacheverell trial had, amid the most intense social and 
popular excitement, virtually turned out in the Queen’s 
favour, the Whigs only daring to impose a nominal sentence. 
“I learnt that the Queen was made to believe, that I 
often spoke of her in company disrespectfully. As I knew 
myself wholly free from the guilt of this charge, and indeed 
incapable of it, I waited on Her Majesty the 3rd of April, 
1710, and begged of her that she would be pleased to give 
me a private hour, because I had something which I was 
very desirous of saying to Her Majesty, before I went out 
of town. I named three several hours, in which I knew 
the Queen used to be alone, but she refused them all, in a 
very unusual and surprizing manner : and at last she herself 
appointed 6 o’clock the next day, the hour for prayers, 
when she could least of all expect to be at leisure for any 
particular conversation. But even this small favour, though 
promised, was not thought advisable to be granted by her 
new counsellors. For, that night, she wrote a letter to me, 
in which she desired me fo Jay before her in writing whatever 
I had to say, and to gratify myself in going into the country as 
soon as I could. I took the first opportunity of waiting 
upon the Queen again, and used all the arguments I could 
to obtain a private hour, alleging that when her Majesty 
should hear what I had to say, she would herself perceive 
it impossible to put things of that nature into writing ; that 
I was now going out of town for a great while, and perhaps 
should never haye occasion to give her a like trouble as long 
as I lived. "The Queen refused it several times in a manner 
hard to be described, but at last appointed the next day after 
dinner. Yet upon farther consideration it was thought 
advisable to break this appointment : for, the next morning, 
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she wrote to me to let me know that she should dine at Ken- 
sington, and that she once more desired me to put my thoughts 
into writing. 

‘To this I wrote an answer, begging that Her Majesty 
would give me leave to follow her to Kensington ; and, 
that she might not apprehend a greater trouble than she 
would receive, I assured Her Majesty, that what I had to 
say, would not create any dispute or uneasiness (it relating 
only to the clearing myself from some things which, I had 
heard, had very wrongfully been laid to my charge), and 
could have no consequence, either in obliging Her Majesty 
to answer, or to see me oftener than would be easy to her ; 
adding, that if that afternoon were not convenient, I would 
come every day and wait till Her Majesty would please to 
allow me tospeak toher. Upon the sixth of April I followed 
this letter to Kensington, and by that means prevented the 
Queen’s writing again to me, as she was preparing to do. 
The page who went in to acquaint the Queen, that I was 
come to wait upon her, stayed longer than usual; long 
enough, it is to be supposed, to give time to deliberate 
whether the favour of admission should be granted, and to 
settle the measures of behaviour if I were admitted. But 
at last he came out, and told me I might go in. As I was 
entering the Queen said, she was just going to write to me. 
And, when I began to speak, she interrupted me four or 
five times with these repeated words, ‘ whatever you have to 
Say, you may put it in writing. JI said) Her Majesty never 
did so hard a thing to any, as to refuse to hear them speak, 
and assured her that I was not going to trouble her upon 
the subject which I knew to be so ungrateful to her, but 
that I could not possibly rest, till I had cleared myself from 
some particular calumnies with which I had been loaded, 
I then went on to speak (though the Queen turned away 
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her face from me) and to represent my hard case; that 
there were those about Her Majesty, who had made her 
believe that I had said things of her, which I was no more 
capable of saying than of killing my own children ; that I 
seldom named Her Majesty in company, and never without 
respect, and the like. “The Queen said, without doubt there 
were many lies told. I then begged, in order to make this 
trouble the shorter, and my own innocence the plainer, 
that I might know the particulars of which I had been 
accused. Because, if I were guilty, that would quickly 
appear ; and if I were innocent, this method only would 
clear me. The Queen replied, that she would give me no 
answer, laying hold on a word in my letter, that what I had 
to say in my own vindication would have no consequence in 
obliging Her Majesty to answer, etc, which surely did not 
at all imply that I did not desire to know the particular 
things laid to my charge, without which it was impossible 
for me to clear myself. This I assured Her Majesty was 
all I desired, and that I did not ask the names of the authors 
or relators of those calumnies, saying all that I could think 
reasonable, to enforce my just request. But the Queen 
repeated again and again the words she had used, without 
ever receding. And it is probable that this conversation 
had never been consented to, but that Her Majesty had been 
carefully provided with those words, as a shield to defend her 
against every reason I could offer. I protested to Her 
Majesty that I had no design, in giving her this trouble, to 
solicit the return of her favour, but that my sole view was 
to clear myself ; which was too just a design to be wholly 
disappointed by Her Majesty. Upon this, the Queen 
offered to go out of the room, I following her, and begging 
leave to clear myself ; and the Queen repeating over and 


over again, you desired no answer, and shall have none. 
E 
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When she came to the door, I fell into great disorder ; 
streams of tears flow’d down against my will, and pre- 
vented my speaking for some time. At length I recovered 
myself, and appealed to the Queen, in the vehemence of 
my concern, whether I might not still have been happy in 
Her Majesty’s favour, if I could have contradicted or dis- 
sembled my real opinion of men, or things ? whether I had 
ever, during our long friendship, told her one lie, or play’d 
the hypocrite once ? whether I had offended in any thing, 
unless in a very zealous pressing upon her, that which I 
thought necessary for her service and security ? I then said 
I was informed by a very reasonable and credible person 
that things were laid to my charge, of which I was wholly 
uncapable ; that this person knew that such stories were 
perpetually told to Her Majesty to incense her, and had 
beg’d of me to come and vindicate myself ; that the same 
person had thought me of late guilty of some omissions 
towards Her Majesty, being entirely ignorant how uneasy 
to her my frequent attendance must be, after what had 
happened between us. I explained some things which I 
had heard Her Majesty had taken amiss of me, and then with 
a fresh flood of tears, and a concern sufficient to move com- 
passion, even where all love was absent, I begged to know 
what other particulars she had heard of me, that I might 
not be denied all power of justifying myself. But still the 
only return was, you desired no answer, and you shall have 
none. I then begged to know if Her Majesty would tell 
me some other time? You desired no answer, and you shall 
have none. I then appealed to Her Majesty again, if she 
did not herself know that I had often despised interest in 
' comparison of serving her faithfully and doing right? And 
whether she did not know me to be of a temper uncapable 
of disowning any thing which I knew to be true? You 
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desired no answer, and you shall have none. "This usage was 
so severe, and these words, so often repeated, were so shock- 
ing (being an utter denial of common justice to one who 
had been a most faithful servant, and now asked nothing 
more) that I could not conquer myself, but said the most 
disrespectful thing I ever spoke to the Queen in my life, 
and yet, what such an occasion and such circumstances 
might well excuse, if not justify. And that was, that J was 
confident Her Majesty would suffer for such an instance of 
inhumanity! The Queen answered, that will be to myself. 
[She meant that that would be her own affair.] Thus 
ended this remarkable conversation, the last I ever had with 
Her Majesty. I shall make no comment upon it. ‘The 
Queen always meant well, how much soever she might be 
blinded or misguided.’ 

That was clearly the end for Mrs Freeman, for though 
the Duchess still held her posts, she retired from the court, 
kept state at Holywell, and never saw Mrs Morley again. 
Nevertheless, she wrote to her when, in June, the Queen, 
pursuing a policy already begun of replacing Whigs by 
Tories, was said to be going to dismiss Sunderland. It is 
an amazingly good letter,* written with all the freedom of 
an equal, yet with respect, imploring the Queen to look 
where she was going before giving herself over into the hands 
of the other party. It is true that at this time, she says, ‘ I 
used to send my Lord Godolphin my letters to the Queen, be- 
fore I sent them to her, to see if he would add or alter anything 
in them, after she came into hands that made it necessary to 
be cautious,’ but this letter he thoroughly approved. ‘I 
think the copy you have sent me is very just and true,’ he 
told her, ‘and may do a great deal of good to everybody.’ 


* It is too long to quote, and too good to spoil by giving mere 
extracts. It may be found in Private Correspondence, 1. 339. 
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It did no good from Godolphin’s point of view, for Anne, 
feeling her strength, was determined to free herself from 
what she had come to look upon as a galling tyranny, which 
indeed it was. Sunderland was dismissed on the 14th of 
June, to the great alarm of holders of funds. “That was bad 
enough ; Marlborough felt he was tottering, and declared 
he would retire into private life as soon as the campaign 
was over. But worse was tocome. Without any warning 
whatever, Anne sent a note to Godolphin, saying that to 
save him the humiliation of returning his staff of office, 
he might break it. He protested, but to no purpose ; and 
in justifiable rage, for he had served the State honestly and 
well, he smashed it to bits, and threw the pieces in the grate. 
That was the end for the Whig party. Harley and St John, 
or rather Harley and Mrs Masham, were triumphant, and 
the old servants dismissed by one who had once written : 


I will never forsake your dear self, dear Mr Freeman, 
nor Mr Montgomery, but be always your constant and 
faithful friend ; and we must never part until death mows 
us down with his impartial hand. 


Mrs Freeman was also, of course, dismissed, though not 
at once; the Queen did not proceed to this step until she 
was quite sure either that the Duke would not resign, or 
that the country could get along without him. But during 
the autumn of 1710, it became clear to the Duke at least 
(through the agency of Shrewsbury, a cunning, powerful 
double-dealer, who had been made Lord Chamberlain 
without any of the Ministry being consulted), that the Queen 
would get rid of the Duchess as soon as possible. ‘The latter 
hoped to force a reconciliation, but this was plainly beyond 
all question, and the Duke wrote to her : 


I am still of the opinion that the only good you can do 
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is to be quiet, by which you will give them no handle to use 
you ill before my return. 


So Lady Marlborough remained what she called quiet, 
that is, she did not actually go to worry the Queen. Instead 
she wrote her innumerable and interminable letters, long 
narratives of their past history together, tremendous screeds 
accompanied by papers and documents and heart-rending 
extracts from Anne’s own effusions, which must have made 
poor, unfortunate, faithful Morley scream with vexation. 
She even went so far as to threaten to publish the Queen’s 
letters, in a full, and no doubt annotated, edition. But out 
of this horrid squabble there emerged one pleasant, generous 
remark, made by the Queen. At the end of November 
1710, Swift, in one of his Examiners, drew up 4 Bill of 
Roman Gratitude (£994 11s. 10d.), compared with 4 Bill 
of British Ingratitude (£540,000), an attack, of course, upon 
Marlborough. At the end it was suggested that the Duchess 
had purloined £22,000 a year in the execution of her offices. 
Sarah drew up a vindication, which she had sent with a copy 
of the libel, to Anne, who read it, and remarked, ‘ Every 
one knows that cheating is not the Duchess of Mar!borough’s 
fault. 

The way the Duke was treated on his return was shame- 
ful. Parliament had already insulted him by not voting 
him the usual thanks; he could feel the Grand Alliance 
melting away from under his feet. If Sarah were dismissed, 
he would have to resign, but the matter could not be allowed 
to remain in suspense: he was ill; anxiety was killing 
him. On the 17th of January, 1711, at what seemed a 
propitious moment, he carried Anne a humble letter from 
Sarah, which implored, for the Duke’s sake, that all might 
be made right. For a long time the Queen would not open 
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the letter, and when in the end she read it, she merely said, 
‘I cannot change my resolution.” For something like an 
hour the Duke pleaded, but was at last told that the Queen 
must have the gold key of Sarah’s office within three days. 
At this Marlborough threw himself on his knees. Let 
them at least have ten days, so as to concert measures to soften 
the blow. But whatever he said, Anne, in her maddening 
way, reiterated that she must have the keys, reducing the 
- time to two days. When the Duke told his wife the out- 
come, and he still stuck to his resolve to resign, rather than 
have it seem that his resignation was due to her dismissal, 
she over-rode his objections, and insisted on his taking the 
key back that evening. It was a dignified action. Marl- 
borough, in handing back the key, once more asked for 
an explanation, but only obtained an answer faltering and 
confused. 

A little while afterwards Sarah sent in a statement of 
her accounts, and added to them a request that a £2,000 a 
year she had refused on her appointment to the post of 
Mistress of the Stole might now be made up to her. Anne 
granted the request, and passed the accounts without com- 
ment, though her friends had kept them a fortnight in the 
hopes of finding a faw. Indeed, the Duchess had certainly 
done well as a servant, and saved the Crown many thousands 
of pounds. Her daughters did not succeed to her places. 
She still, however, kept the Rangership of Windsor Park, 
since it had been granted her for life. 

Marlborough did not resign after all. Whig and Tory 
alike importuned him to stop on ;_he felt he could not fail 
Eugene, nor the pensionary Heinsius. In the last resort he 
was loyal to the Grand Alliance, and was great enough to 
pocket his personal pride. Proceedings in Parliament at this 
date showed him that in remaining he was only sacrificing — 
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himself, for whatever he might do would be undermined 
by the secret correspondence carried on between the new 
Ministry and the old enemy France. There is no need to 
follow here the difficulties and glories of his last campaign, 
nor the troubles consequent upon the death of the Emperor, 
the factions at home, and the schisms within both the Whig 
and ‘Tory parties. For a moment, at the end of 1712, it 
seemed as though the Whigs might once again prevail ; but 
Mrs Masham was too strong. On the 31st of December, 
1711, the Queen being present, the following entry was 
made in the books of the Council : 


Being informed that an information against the Duke 
of Marlborough was laid before the House of Commons, 
by the commissioners of the public accounts, Her Majesty 
thought fit to dismiss him from all his employments, that 
the matter might undergo impartial investigation. 


And the next day, in order disgracefully to carry out a separate 
peace by making certain of a majority in the Upper House, 
patents were issued for calling twelve new peers to that 
Chamber, one of the names being that of Mrs Masham’s 
husband. It was too late for the Whig pamphleteers to 
write : 

From a dozen of Pfeers] made all at a start, 


To save H[arley] from Scaffold, and S. [John] from Cart 
Libera nos domine. 


There is little more to be told of the great scene. Since 
her dismissal the Duchess had done her best to fight the 
social battle bravely, and now lived at Marlborough House, 
which had been built for her by Wren, and of which the 
site had been granted her some years before by the Queen. 
She let it be known that she would entertain brilliantly that 
season, and the dismissal of the Duke made no difference, 
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But it was too late. Peter Wentworth, writing to his 
brother, says he agrees with a countryman who remarked 
of her lavish entertainment at St Albans, that ‘it was very 
noble and fine, and if she had lived so two or three years 
ago it might have signified something, but now it would 
signify nothing.’ She worked her hardest, under pressure 
from the Duke, to get Blenheim finished, now constantly 
quarrelling with Vanbrugh, who wanted to construct a 
noble memorial and a great work of art, whereas all that 
John and Sarah now craved for was a place to lay their weary 
heads. ‘There had already been so many lets and hindrances ; 
what with Godolphin having been chary with funds in the 
early days, then there being trouble with material and hold- 
ups with the workmen, and of course trials with Vanbrugh, 
whose design she had never liked, preferring Wren’s. “The 
last year, also, there had been a check on account of money, 
the Queen refusing to sign Harley’s (Lord Oxford’s) demand 
for more credit (the original estimate had already been 
doubly exceeded), because of some sordid fish-wive’s squabble 
over the fittings, the brass door-knobs, in the rooms in St 
James’s the Duchess had been asked to vacate. And on 
June the Ist, 1712, the Queen gave orders for the work at 
Blenheim to be stopped. 

It would seem that this was the time for the ageing couple 
to withdraw, and live quietly together, but it was now a 
grim world, full of calumny, derision, and low Grub Street 
attacks, such as 4 Grand Enquiry or What’s to be Done with 
Him ; they always cut the Duke to the quick. It was a 
world in which the Marlboroughs could wield no more 
power. When the preliminaries of the Treaty of Utrecht 
were made public, they believed they saw all their labours 
of ten years or more undone before their very eyes. Op- 
position was hopeless, one could but watch the betrayal of 
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one’s friends, and, while negotiations were in progress, the 
defeat of one’s troops, which had never before suffered defeat. 
Then, in the summer, their best and oldest friend, Godol- 
phin, died at their house near St Albans, the Duchess record- 
ing the death in her bible as that of ‘ the best man that ever 
lived.” Harassed and weary, open to incessant attacks in 
~ both Houses, the Duke decided to go abroad, to live perhaps 
in peace in that Empire of which he was a Prince. He 
sailed from Dover at the end of November. 

Nor was England any longer a place for his wife, 
especially as some of her old Whig friends were upbraiding 
her for having ruined their cause by her tyrannizing temper. 
As though the Whigs did not owe her all they had had ! 
So the Duchess joined her husband early in the next year, 
when she had helped to settle the family affairs. She also 
had some things of herowntodo. For one thing she wanted 
to get rid of a richly set miniature of the Queen. In Swift’s 
words, ‘ she took off all the diamonds, and gave the picture 
to one Mrs Higgins (an old intriguing woman, whom every- 
body knows), bidding her make the best of it she could.’ 
The other important action she wished to carry out was to 
give away some mementos. Writing on the gth of January, 
1713, Lord Berkeley of Stratton noted : ‘The Duchess of 
Marlborough hath given great presents at her taking leave 
of her friends, several diamond rings and other jewels of 
great value, to Dr Garth for one.’ It is like a last vale- 
diction, as though the rings being given away were funeral 
ones, as though this voluntary exile might in itself be looked 
upon as the final act, and the Duke and Duchess of Marl- 
borough be counted as dead. 


3 


THE LONG EPILOGUE 


WHEN, AFTER certain advances had been made them, 
the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough came back to 
England, on the 1st of August, 1714, they were met with 
a salvo of cannon, and the news that Queen Anne was 
dead. ‘They meant to enter London privately, but they 
were formally received at the gates of the city, and were 
escorted to their house by two hundred gentlemen on horse- 
back, numerous relations in coaches and six, besides a guard 
of City Volunteers, who fired a volley before leaving them. 
As they passed along, the people cried, ‘ Long live King 
George—long live the Duke of Marlborough!’ It was 
something like old times. “There was only a small flaw ; 
the Duke had not been appointed one of the Regents to 
govern the country before the new King came over. 

The Jacobite scare soon passed away, and the triumph 
of Whig policy was complete, even if it was the city rather 
than the politicians that had brought it about. The day 
after his arrival, the Duke was visited by foreign ministers, 
he was sworn of the Privy Council, and reappeared in the 
House of Lords. He then retired to Holywell, to get over 
his pique at not being one of the Regents, an omission for 
which the Hanoverian Minister came to apologize. While 
in seclusion the Duchess gave him advice. ‘I begged the 
Duke of Marlborough upon my knees,’ she recounted after- 
wards, ‘that he would never accept any employment. I 
said, everybody that liked the Revolution and the security 
of the law, had a great esteem for him, that he had a greater 
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fortune than he wanted, and that a man who had had such 
success, with such an estate, would be of more use to any 
court than they could be to him ; that I would live civilly 
with them, if they were so to me, but would never put it 
into the power of any king to use me ill. He was entirely 
of this opinion, and determined to quit all, and serve them 
only when he could act honestly, and do his country service 
at the same time.’ 

Now was the moment to settle down and live quietly ; 
yet it is nice to taste the sweets of power after a graceless 
exile. Moreover, when the King landed some weeks later, 
Marlborough was one of those who met him ; and disgusted 
‘Tories noted ‘that the acclamation God save the Duke of 
Marlborough ! was more frequently repeated than God save 
the King!’ So somehow the Duke once more found 
himself Captain-General, of importance in the new Whig 
Cabinet, while many of his family had exalted posts. “Though 
he did not take the field against the Pretender in 1715, he 
organized the campaign, and foretold the exact spot, Preston, 
where the Stuart forces would be put to rout. 

Nevertheless, the couple lived on the whole at Holy- 
well, and attended to family affairs. Both were eager to 
get Blenheim finished, and after Parliament had granted a 
certain sum, they set the work forward at their own expense. 
The Duke took an especial interest in the laying out of the 
grounds, and the planting of trees and shrubs, while the 
Duchess harried Vanbrugh to get ready a place for them to 
live in. She was also eager to see her grand-daughter, the 
Lady Harriott Godolphin, married, and had pitched upon 
Lord Clare, soon to be Duke of Newcastle, for the happy 
bridegroom. He was vastly rich, as well connected as 
could be, and seemed to her to be the sort of silly young man 
she could very well manage. She had begun the attack 
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while abroad, and since Vanbrugh was on good terms with 
Lord Clare, being his architect, she had employed him as 
match-maker. But for the moment the affair fizzled out. 
Lord Clare had high ideals where marriage was concerned, 
and did not at all approve of the way young women were 
being brought up. Besides, Lady Harriott was not very 
good-looking ; and though Vanbrugh declared that his wide 
experience taught him that she would soon have a most 
agreeable face, and would be very well liked (and had his 
lordship noticed her excellent figure ?), Lord Clare would 
not at that time take the plunge. 

Then, at the beginning of April 1716, the Duke and 
Duchess were hard hit by the death of their favourite 
daughter, Lady Sunderland. ‘The blow was all the more 
severe as they had lost their next most loved child, Lady 
Bridgewater, while they were abroad. Lady Sunderland 
had been, perhaps, the only one of their daughters who 
really loved them : she understood her mother, could cajole 
her, and often protected her father from his wife’s more 
virulent rages. In a letter she left for her husband to read 
after her death, she asked him to hand over her girls, and 
any sons too young to go to school, to the care of her mother. 
‘The Duchess was much moved by the letter when it was 
sent on to her, and at once gladly undertook the charge, 
begging only for some little thing, such as a silver cup, 
which her daughter had been in the habit of using, and for 
a larger lock of hair than she already had. “The Duke was 
still more sorrowful, and it was possibly owing to his grief 
for her loss, that less than two months after her death, he 
was prostrated by his first stroke. 

It was a severe one ; it paralysed him, and though until 
the end of his life he continued in harness, he was never 
again the same man. He partially recovered, but he always 
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had an impediment’in his speech which prevented him from 
saying certain words (unluckily not known), and always 


From Marlb’rough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow. 


He passed the rest of his days a dignified, tall, but slightly 
bent figure, in which could be seen, if not the irresistible 
person who had charmed a dozen courts, at least the great 
warrior who had never lost a battle. Yet his mind was not 
clouded, and whenever he went to Council, as he sometimes 
did, what he said was sound and to the point. But he cared 
little for public life, preferring to wander about the grounds 
at Blenheim or Holywell, and much happier seeing his 
grand-children at their music lessons, or acting 4// for Love, 
than he was when playing sixpenny ombre at Bath. 

From now, therefore, the whole weight of the family 
affairs fell upon the Duchess, and very soon she had her hands 
full over the marriage of Lady Harriott Godolphin, for 
Lord Clare, or rather the Duke of Newcastle, was coming 
up to the scratch, being determined to marry somewhere 
before the winter was upon them. Now, however, the 
Duchess was inclined to haggle ; she wanted, as Vanbrugh 
said, in a grandson-in-law as in everything else, to have an 
article good and cheap. But she was getting tired of Van- 
brugh. Instead of finishing the house, he was idling about 
with walks and fruit trees at the old Manor, Rosamond’s 
Bower, which he had been ordered to pull down ages ago ; 
and building a fantastic bridge with a lot of silly rooms in 
it, over a preposterous rivulet he was forced to enlarge to 
suit the bridge. Now that the Duke, who liked Vanbrugh, 
was out of the way, she would get rid of him. And luckily 
for her plan, at this time she found a certain Mr Walter 
at Bath, who would act as a go-between in the hopeful 
marriage. She played her cards unbeknown to Vanbrugh, 
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who was astounded to find himself dropped. But in Van- 
brugh, for once in her life, she found her match in free 
speech. He was a great man in his own worlds, and knew 
it, and he was not going to be played the fool with, even 
by the Duchess. He wrote to her : 


. a Match-maker is a damned trade, and I was 
never fond of meddling with other people’s affairs. But 
as in this, on your own motion, and your own desire, I had 
taken a good deal of hearty pains to serve you, and I think 
with a good deal of hearty success, I cannot but wonder 
(though not be sorry), you should not think it right to con- 
tinue your commands upon 

Your obedient humble servant, 
j. VANBRUGH 


Her answer was bland and ingenuous in the extreme : 


. if any third person (she wrote), will say that I 
have done anything wrong to you . . . I shall be very sorry 
for it, and very ready to ask your pardon ; but at present 
I have the ease and satisfaction to believe there is no sort 
of complaint against 


Your most humble servant, 
S. MaRLBoROUGH 


She never, of course, conceived it possible that she 
should be found enough in the wrong to have to ask any- 
body’s pardon. She had always been ready to apologize if 
she erred, but then she knew very well that she never did 
err. In the meantime she covered some thirty sides of 
paper with accusations against Vanbrugh as an architect, 
and saw to it that he should handle the document. Sir 
John was really angry, and threw up his post on the spot. 

These papers, Madam (he wrote in November 1716), 


are so full of far-fetched, laboured accusations, mistaken 
facts, wrong inferences, groundless jealousies and strained 
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constructions, that I should put a very great affront upon 
your understanding if I supposed it possible you could mean 
anything in earnest by them, but to put a stop to my troubling 
you any more. You have your end, Madam, for I will 
never trouble you more. 


Thus she got rid of Vanbrugh. The marriage she had 
schemed took place, and she employed Hawksmore, Van- 
brugh’s lieutenant, to finish off Blenheim. 

‘These were vexations, but they were minor troubles, as 
it were safety valves for her furious energies. What she 
was most concerned to do was to establish herself once 
more as an important personage in the public eye. She 
lived much in London, dragging the unfortunate Duke up 
to Marlborough House, to receive as much as he could, 
and to be a focus for the ‘malcontent’ Whigs. For the 
Duchess was not at all pleased with the conduct of the 
ministries at this time. “They were Whig, but they were 
the wrong sort of Whig ; there was too much of the in- 
fluence of Walpole and Townshend about them. It was 
true that Sunderland, by means of personal intrigue with 
George I, became Secretary of State in 1717, and Lord 
Treasurer (Prime Minister) in 1718, temporarily excluding 
Walpole and Townshend, but by then she had quarrelled 
with Sunderland. Everybody found him an unbearable 
person, but so long as his wife had been alive, his behaviour 
to the Marlboroughs had been perfect. But in 1717 he 
had the effrontery to marry again, and to marry beneath 
him ; and what was more, to make over to his new wife 
much of the money that should have gone to his children. 
The Duchess wrote stinging letters, but they served no 
purpose. 

Yet the definite break with Sunderland did not occur 
until the end of 1720. At that time there were rumours 
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floating about the court that the Duchess was not so loyal 
to the Hanoverians as she ought to be; but out of con- 
sideration for her husband, she kept this tattle from him. 
Then one day the Earl of Sunderland asked him to go and 
see him. The Duke came back from the interview so 
shattered, that his wife was alarmed at his appearance, and 
asked him what was the matter. ‘I have been to Lord 
Sunderland,’ he said, ‘ who accuses you of a plot to bring 
in the Pretender, and of furnishing him with a sum of money.’ 
She was haughtily contemptuous, but hearing that the Duke 
also was implicated, she went to court to see how the land 
lay. Instead of being warmly received, as formerly, she 
was cold-shouldered ; but to make sure there was no 
mistake, she went again. ‘There could be no doubt as to 
the royal attitude. She therefore wrote a letter of refuta- 
tion, which she had translated into French, not herself 
knowing the language which, besides bad Latin, was 
the means of communication at court, and arranged for a 
meeting with the Duchess of Kendal (Madam Schulem- 
berg), the King’s ungainly old mistress. “The Duchess of 
Kendal took the letter in to the King, inviting Lady Marl- 
borough to wait for an answer ; but the latter refused, on 
the plea that she could not speak French, though really 
because she wanted an answer in writing. When it came, 
it was not satisfactory. 


St Fames, Dec. 17, 1720. Whatever I may have 
been told upon your account, I think I have shown on all 
occasions, the value I have for the services of the Duke, 
your husband; and I am always disposed to judge of him 
and you by the behaviour of each of you in regard to my 
service. Upon which, I pray God, my Lady Marlborough, 
to preserve you in all happiness. 

GeorceE R. 
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A week later, imputing the trouble to Mr Secretary 
Craggs, an old friend, with whom, howeyer, she had been 
at feud since 1712 over the question of an anonymous 
letter she laid to his door, she wrote a stronger appeal to the 
Duchess of Kendal. She said she was ‘injured beyond 
expression,’ and pointed out that since she and her husband 
had staked their all on the Hanoverian line, it would be 
sheer madness on their part to favour the Pretender. The 
only reply she got was a reference to the King’s previous 
note. It was wildly aggravating. She thereupon threw 
herself into the arms of the anti-court party, headed by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, who received her and the 
Duke with so much fuss that one would have thought it 
was the Churchills and not the Guelphs who were the 
royalties. 

In 1721, there was further trouble over Blenheim. 
Some of the leading contractors who had not been paid, 
sued the Duke for arrears, and with his name coupled that 
of Vanbrugh, who had signed all the orders. It put the 
Duchess in a fume. The government was really liable for 
these particular charges, but she tried to turn them all off 
on to Vanbrugh, declaring that the claims made were for 
unauthorized things. In a fever-heat she wrote a tre- 
mendous statement of her case, which she had printed and 
privately handed around. Vanbrugh, on his side, wrote 
the most amusing and racy of legal documents, called 4 
Fustification of What He Depos’d in the Duke of Marl- 
borough's Late Trial. When nearly through, Lady Marl- 
_ borough’s Case fell into his hands, and he let fly with a 
pen as blunt as her own, in which the Duke’s guile in refusing 
ever to sign an order was shown up ina not very pretty light. 
The Marlboroughs lost the case in court and on appeal, 
and Vanbrugh in his turn sued for arrears’of salary owing ; 
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but an injunction was brought against him. Lady Marl- 
borough never forgave Vanbrugh, and when some four 
years later he wished, with a party from Castle Howard, 
to visit the completed Blenheim, she gave orders that 
neither he nor his wife was to be allowed inside the gates. 
He had his revenge a little later, for he got his money 
through Walpole ‘ in spite of the hussy’s teeth.’ 

It was lucky perhaps that at this time the Duchess was 
in control, for she was one of the very few people who kept 
their heads amid the seething excitement of the South Sea 
Bubble. She insisted upon selling out when the stock was 


very high, and realized a vast sum of money, although the 


Duke, and all her advisers, implored her to stay in. She 
was firm. She saw what it was leading to ; she even realized 
the criminal folly of it ; she was the loudest in the demands 
that the promoters, Sunderland among them, should be tried. 
But most of those implicated, Sunderland and her enemy 
Craggs, died with mysterious suddenness and unanimity in 
the next year, 1722. 

Soon afterwards, in June, the Duke relapsed into what 
was evidently his last illness; when staying at Windsor 


Lodge. ‘The Duchess was frantic, sent for the local 


physician, swore at him roundly for being a fool, though the 
Bishop of Winchester was in the room ; and, it is said, she 
wanted to follow the unlucky leech downstairs to pull off 
his wig. Other doctors were sent for, but it was clearly 
the end, and he died in the early morning of June the 16th. 


The body was embalmed, and taken to Marlborough House, — 


where it lay in terrific state (admission by ticket), until 
August the gth, when a procession of the utmost pomp bore 
it to Westminster Abbey. A funeral car had been especially 
built, which the Duchess preserved, and when in 1735 
the Duchess of Buckingham wanted to borrow it for her 
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son’s funeral, she was told ‘It carried my Lord Marl- 
borough, and shall never be used for anybody else.’ 

Sarah Churchill survived her husband some twenty-two 
years, but in spite of what seems a never-failing vigour, it 
is a tale of energy impotently spent, of futile bickerings a and 
law suits, of dealings in property and scribbling of opinions. 
Yet, if even the things she did worthy of note are signs of 
a deep frustration, all the time we are aware of a distinct 
character, of something that would leave the world the 
emptier when she left it. She was a personality to the end, 
and though no longer to be taken account of in the political 
sphere, she was always somebody to be reckoned with in 
the social realm. So much was she so at first, that soon after 
her husband’s death, in her sixty-third year, she received 
two offers of marriage. “The first was made six weeks after 
the Duke’s funeral, by the Earl of Coningsby, an old friend 
of the Marlboroughs, who had fought side by side with 
William. But ‘the best, the worthiest, the wisest of 
women’ refused the old gentleman, who wrote in strains 
of calf-love. To the ‘ proud’ Duke of Somerset, who had 
just lost a wife Lady Marlborough had hated, and who 
proposed to her immediately after the Earl’s repulse, she 
said, that were she only thirty, ‘she would not permit even 
the Emperor of the world to succeed in that heart which 
had been devoted to John Duke of Marlborough.’ Instead, 
at his request, she found him another, more suitable bride. 

Unfortunately, her Grace cared for neither of her sur- 
viving daughters. Lady Godolphin, who now became 
Duchess of Marlborough, she thought insufferably silly. 
She could not understand why she took up with, and 
mothered, poor old half-blind, gouty Congreve. When 
the poet died in 1729, the young Duchess gave him a 
splendid funeral, had a wax-work figure made of him, gout- 
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bandages and all, to sit at table with her, and erected a 
monument in the Abbey, of which the inscription referred 
to the happiness and honour Henrietta, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, had enjoyed in his company. ‘I know not what 
happiness she might have had in his company,’ her mother 
growled, ‘ but I am sure it was no honour.’ Nor did she 
get on better with Anne, Duchess of Montagu, who had 
behaved badly to her parents ever since her marriage. 
‘Old Marlborough ’ seemed to visit upon her the contempt 
she had for the Duke—but after all, she had chosen him, 
He was extremely charitable, and did much good without 
babbling about it, yet his mother-in-law wrote in 1740 : 


All his talents lie in things only natural in boys of fifteen 
years old, and he is about two and fifty ; to get people into 
his garden and wet them with squirts, and to invite people 
to his country houses, and put things into their beds to make 
them itch, and twenty such pretty fancies like these. 


And if she did not care for her daughters, they did not 
pretend to lose any love over her. ‘They said things about 
her, which forced her to write one of those innumerable 
justifications of her conduct an unjust world seemed to 
make needful. ‘I am sure,’ she wrote to a friend, 


I am sure you cannot but have heard all the vile things 
that have been reported of me, which has forced me to 
collect a great many disagreeable things in order to vindicate 
myself to those that I value most, and as I have had reason 
to think you always my friend, I desire the favour of you 
to read this long paper. You will see by it how long I have 
endeavoured to hide my misfortunes from the world, but 
now there is hardly a possibility of a reconcilement between 
me and my children, from the very injurious aspersions 
which they have publicly thrown upon me, I neither can 
nor I think ought to suffer any longer under it; and if 
I had not taken so much pains to conceal their faults, at 
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the same time that they and their wretched friends were 
making all manner of false reports of me, I believe it had 
not been possible for them to prevail so much as they have 
done. I have known people of the most calm temper very 
much warmed upon account of their reputation, and having 
bore what I have done for so many years, rather than hurt 
my children, I hope nobody will blame me now for what 
I do, which I am forced to by them to prevent my being 
pointed at where ever I go. 


Some of her grandchildren, however, she was fond of, 
especially those of the Spencer branch, the eldest son of 
which succeeded to the title on the death of Henrietta 
Godolphin in 1733. She especially liked Lady Diana 
Spencer, ‘ my Dy,’ as she used to call her, who seems to some 
extent to have returned the affection. In 1727 she plotted 
a brilliant marriage for her, with no less a person than the 
Prince of Wales (son of George II), to whom she offered 
a hundred thousand pounds with her grand-daughter, a 
good bait for a penniless Prince. By that time ‘old Marl- 
borough,’ not being so well received at court as she felt she 
ought to be, had turned against George II and Queen 
Caroline, and she, as well as the Prince, thought it would 
be great fun to spite the King. ‘The marriage was arranged 
to take place secretly at Windsor, but Walpole somehow 
got wind of the affair, and put a stop to it, so ‘the secret 
was buried in silence.’ In 1731, however, much to her 
grandmother’s delight, Lady Diana married Lord John 
Russell, afterwards Duke of Bedford. 

Other grand-daughters were not so satisfactory. Lady 
Anne Spencer, now Lady Anne Bateman, introduced her 
brother Charles, who had become Duke of Marlborough, 
to the daughter of Lord Trevor, whom he married ; and as 
Lord Trevor had been one of the great Duke’s implacable 
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enemies, Sarah was frenzied. She banished her grandson 
from Windsor Lodge, where he had been staying, and then, 
under the pretence that the new Duchess had stripped the 
house, she had a puppet-show made, in which eight Miss 
Trevors, cousins of the young Duchess, were depicted as 
rooting up the shrubs in the garden, and her grand-daughter- 
in-law was shown as running off with the hen-coop under 
her arm. She had another cause of anger against Lady 
Anne Bateman, in that she had made her brother meet 
Henry Fox; so that when the young Duke was captured 
by the court party, she sarcastically remarked, ‘ that is the 
Fox that has won over my goose.’ Nor did she get on 
better with Lady Anne Egerton, Lady Bridgewater’s 
daughter. After continual supposed offences, she procured 
her picture, and blackening the face over, she wrote under- 
neath, ‘She is blacker within,’ and hung the frame in her 
own sitting-room, to the huge delight of all her visitors.* 
Her real favourite was Jack Spencer, a naughty but 
engaging young man, who somehow won his grand- 
mother’s heart, and it was to ‘ her Torrismond,’ as she called 
him, that she left the bulk of her fortune, on condition that 
he would never take any employment under the govern- 
ment, save the Rangership of Windsor Park. With the 
young Duke she could not get on at all, and on one occasion 
amused the great world by going into court against him. 
The action was a so-called ‘ friendly’ one between him 
and his brother, for the division of certain property. Charles 
claimed the sword of honour the Emperor had given the 
_ great Duke. ‘What!’ the Duchess exclaimed, bursting 
with righteous indignation, ‘ shall I suffer that sword, which 
my lord would have carried to the gates of Paris, to be sent 
to the pawnbroker’s, to have the diamonds picked out one 
* This story is also told of Lady Anne Bateman : I follow Thomson. 
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by one?’ Her behaviour was not so unnatural as it 
seems, for as a matter of fact, Charles behaved extremely 
badly to his grandmother ; he was always going to her to 
back his bills, and eventually raised money on a post obit 
against her death. His later history shows her to have been 
fully justified in keeping what she could of the family estates 
out of his hands. 

Nor were her quarrels confined to her family. She was 
for ever finding reasons for fighting somebody: it was 
necessary to her. Pope’s line in the character of Atossa, 
* Finds all her life one warfare upon earth,’ need arouse no 
pity. She revelled in it; it kept the life in her body. 
Never of a contemplative nature, having passed her whole 
life in action, in forcing her will upon other people, how 
could she subside into an old age of vegetable tranquillity ? 
She also had to go on in harness until she died. She had 
more law suits over buildings ; she quarrelled with the court 
for allowing a certain person and not herself to drive through 
St James’s Park. She wrangled with the Duke of St Albans 
over her privileges in Windsor Park. She squabbled over 
her money in the funds, and whenever she possibly could, 
she fought with Sir Robert Walpole. She did not mind 
his cynicism, she could tolerate his outspokenness, but she 
could not abide his boorishness, and what she thought was 
his overbearing manner. On one famous occasion, when 
he had laughed at her, she told him roundly that ‘ great men 
seldom heard the truth, because those who spoke to them — 
generally wanted their favour; and when anybody told 
them the truth, they always thought that person mad.’ 
She added that whenever he wanted to hear the truth about 
himself, she would be happy to see him again. 

In fact she became a little mad over Walpole. He 
became her bugbear, a dark and ominous monster who 
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would ruin the nation. ‘The older she grew the more she 
thought the country was going to the dogs, entirely on 
account of Walpole’s folly, and the general corruption of 
humanity. She could not help remembering the reign of 
Anne, of whom she often spoke, and always with respect, 
without realizing that there had been giants in those days. 
From 1737 onwards the notes she jotted down grew more 
and more foreboding. 


1737. I don’t think anything good can happen, except 
by some accident that I cannot see into. 

1737. Sir Robert . . . from the love of power, it is 
plain he has ruined England. 

1737. God knows how soon this country may be made 
yet more miserable than it is. 

1738. I think, whatever changes happen, there can be 
nothing now that is good, there being such a general cor- 
ruption among all people. 

1739. I compare our situation to a ship near sinking. 

1740. When I press them [patriots] . . . all I can 


get is, that some accident may bring things about to be 
better. 


She lived in constant dread that the National Debt would 
be cancelled, so whenever she could she bought land. 


1738. From fear of a sponge I have sold my stocks low, 
and bought land dear, which I did because I thought that 
would hold longest. 

1739. (In her eightieth year.) In the city to bid for 
Lord Yarmouth’s estate, which I believe I shall have, and 
I do think it necessary to do it, because land will be the last 
thing that is taken from us, and IJ expect, a little sooner or 
later, a sponge, which will put an end to all stocks, and 
money lent to the government. 


But indeed at this time she was very depressed, as can 
be seen from several entries. 
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1737. Iam a perfect cripple, and cannot possibly hold 
out long : and as I have little enjoyment of my life, I am 
very indifferent about it. 

1738. I think one can’t leave the world in a better 
time than now, when there is no such thing as real friend- 
ships, truth, justice, honour, or indeed anything that is 
agreeable in life. 

1739. As to my own particular, I have nothing to 
reproach myself with. . .. But, alas! there is such a 
change in the world since I knew it first, that, though one’s 
natural pleasure is to love people, the generality of the world 
are in something or other so disagreeable that.’tis impossible 
to do it : and added to this, I am a cripple, lifted about like 
a child, and very seldom free from pain. 


Yet we must not have a picture of a poor old woman, 
huddled in a chair wanting to die: we have to remember 
that this last note bears the same date as the one where she 
records going to the city to bid for more landed property. 
And she was always ready to set herself right in other 
people’s eyes. A few years earlier the Bishop of Chichester 
had taken upon himself to reprove her for ‘ ill-grounded 
suspicions, violent passions, and a boundless liberty of ex- 
pressing resentment of persons without distinction from the 
Prince downwards.’ Seeing her reputation for waspishness, 
he was a little anxious as to how she would take it, but she 
was charmed. Quoting Montaigne on plain speaking be- 
tween friends, she went on to say : 


I beg of you never to have the least scruple in telling 
me anything you think, for I am not so partial to myself, 
as not to know I have many imperfections, but a great fault 
I will never have, that I know to be one. 


Yes, it was the same as it had always been, with young John 
Churchill, with Queen Mary, with Queen Anne, with Sir 
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John Vanbrugh—she was ever ready to apologize and reform 
if she could be proved in the wrong, but then she could 
invariably prove her behaviour perfect. So on this occasion 
she showed at enormous length how entirely in the right 
she was. But when she came to be over eighty, she thought 
it time to make a general statement, to proclaim to the 
world how absolutely blameless she had been from her first 
coming to court to the year 17103; and so, with the aid of 
a writer called Hooke, she compiled her famous Conduct. 
Nobody, of course, that mattered, cared a straw, except as 
a matter of gossip ; but a few busybodies, of the sort always 
ready to argue about anything at any time, took the matter 
up and hotly replied. ‘The Duchess was highly astonished, 
and outraged, and employed Henry Fielding to help her 
write her defence. 

Yet life was not all black ; there were still moments 
when charity was pleasant to distribute, and power was 
good to use. She founded alms-houses for decayed gentle- 
women at St Albans, and once she had the pleasure of 
making the Bank of England draw in its horns. It was 
at the moment pressing on Child’s Bank, making it un- 
comfortable for that house, so one of that family came to 
her to explain the affair. Then—how good it must have 
been to be able to do it !—she gave the suppliant an order 
on the Bank of England for one hundred thousand pounds, 
thus putting a stop to the attack. Nor was she without 
friends and correspondents, especially Lord Marchmont, 
and, strangely enough, that out-and-out Tory, Pope. An 
odd friendship this, the old crippled Duchess, and the old 
twisted poet, united in a sardonic, disillusioned view of man- 
kind. Pope read her his character of ¢ Atossa,’ telling her 
that it was meant for the Duchess of Buckingham: but 
she was not to be fooled ; she told him she knew well enough 
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whom it was meant for. She sent him a thousand pounds, 
thinking that by this means the ‘character’ would be 
quashed, but Pope’s perfidy saved for future ages one of 
the most brilliant of his portraits. She also had other 
amusements, for wherever she was, at Blenheim, Holywell, 
or, as was more usual, at Windsor Lodge, she would be 
wheeled about her garden, or would listen over and over 
again to the eight tunes played by a chamber organ she had 
bought for a thousand pounds, which she considered cheap, 
since it was ‘an infinitely less sum than some bishopricks 
have been sold for,’ she explained. Sometimes she read a 
little, and highly relished the fourth part of Gulliver’s Travels, 
the sound sense of which made up for the childishness of the 
first three. There was also the fun of making her will, 
of leaving £20,000 and a house to Pitt for standing up to 
Walpole, and £10,000 and a house to Lord Chesterfield, 
for being an honest man ; besides the little remarks she 
could leave as legacies. And so she went on in a world 
from which all her real friends had departed, from which 
even the memorial to Queen Anne she had had erected had 
melted away into mud ; butstill active, still scribbling letters 
and notes, and sorting papers, full of an energy that seemed 
as if it would go on for ever. 

But we are nearly at the end, and it is time to appraise 
that greatness that was certainly hers. Whatever else she 
may have done, she had for some years virtually been Queen 
of England, more free, more rich, and more powerful than 
her lawful ruler. “That may have been largely chance, but 
what belongs to her own self is a rushing vitality always and 
everywhere directed to one end; a worldly end, a shallow 
one if you will, but one must be chary of judging other 
people’s values. She left her mark upon history, and if that 
mark would not have been so plain had she had another 
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husband, his would not have been so deep had he had another 
wife. For sheer work done, for crude horse-power, she 
has no equal of her sex in English history except Queen 
Elizabeth. She was an amazingly efficient machine, and 
if it is a pity that she had not a wiser head, no one can say 
that it was a muddled one. What she did she did as a man, 
meeting men upon their own ground, using their methods ; 
it was the feminine artifice of Mrs Masham, pitted against 
her masculine bluffness, that brought about her fall. 

With others who live to her age we are aware of a 
slowing down, as though the engine were gradually tiring. 
But with her it is not the same : there is no feeling of peter- 
ing out, of the works being worn. ‘That particular bundle 
of nerve and tissue seems capable of going on and on, asserting 
itself when and where it can, to all appearance blind to events 
beyond its personal orbit. In 1740, it is true, she was ill, 
but we do not have a feeling of sickness ; it is as though she 
merely had nothing to do. She lay on her bed for some 
days without speaking, but when she heard the voice of the 
doctor say above her, ‘She must be blistered, or she will 
die,’ she spoke: ‘I won’t be blistered, and I won’t die.’ 
She was right ; she was not blistered, and she went on for 
four years more, to the very end gathering together, and 
docketing, material for her husband’s Life, which she engaged 
two hack-writers to do for five hundred pounds a-piece, on 
condition that not a line of it should be in verse. But 
suddenly she came to a full stop, as far as one can see in 
mid-career : some accident happened to the machine, and 
Sarah Jennings died at Marlborough House on the 18th of 
October, 1744, leaving behind none who loved her, but a 
very great deal of valuable property in land. 
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THERE is an idea abroad, sedulously fostered by the 
newspapers, that women after centuries of claustration 
are at last coming into their own; and that never before, 
in the world’s history have they been able to show the 
smallest portion of their worth. It is the object of the 
series entitled ‘ Representative Women’ to dispel this 
comfortable generalization and to prove to the adorable 
adepts of our night clubs that there is a standard up to 
which they should at any rate attempt to live. 

The series will give in biographical form a picture of 
female accomplishment throughout the ages. It has been 
thought better to concentrate on women eminent in 
private life rather than on those public personages, like 
Queen Elizabeth, who could hardly be dealt with 
adequately in an essay of twenty-five thousand words 
or on artists, like Miss Austen, who are fully revealed 
in their art. Persons so placed or gifted are often the 
less typical of their age and milieu. With these excep- 
tions, women of all types and ages will be included among 
the early subjects. By the time the series is complete, 
a catena of female achievement will have been forged. 
The authors will show that no period in the world’s 
history has lacked women of energy and character able 
to leave a mark on their times. 

Each writer has been chosen for his intimate knowledge 
of his subject, and the treatment will be as various as the 
persons treated. No attempt will be made by the editor 


to stereotype a point of view, 
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